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EUCALYPTUS, THE HARDWOOD OF THE 
PRESENT 
By GEORGE EUGENE FAIRHEAD. 


EAUTIFUL indeed are the pictures found in 
eucalyptus wood, and true are the words of 
Alfred James McClatchie. We all regret that 
he could not be spared to us, to this work and 

to the nation, but while he lived he worked, and 

the results of his careful investigations are of in- 

' finitely more interest and benefit now than dur- 

ing his lifetime. 

Mr. McClatchie’s work in the interest of eucalyp- 
tus was begun about 1890, when he became the 
valued assistant of Honorable Abbot Kinney in preparing 
data for Mr. Kitney’s botanical work, “Eucalyptus,” de- 
scriptive of the species found in California. At that time the seeds 
which came from Australia were very badly mixed, with the result 
that trees grown from them were misnamed and their identification 
was difficult. Mr. McClatchie possessed a very large and valuable 
microscope, and this, together with copies of Baron Von Mueller’s 
“Eucalyptographia,” and other eucalyptus publications, were loaded 
into the road wagon in which the two men traveled over California 
studying the trees wherever found, and writing their identifications. 
The book was published in 1895. Mr. McClatchie obtained all the 
photographs used in this publication, and became so interested in 
the eucalypts that he was appointed Agriculturist and Horticulturist 
of the Arizona Experiment Station at Phoenix, where he continued 
his study of eucalyptus and prepared the copy for Bulletin No. 35, 
entitled ‘““Eucalypts Cultivated in the United States,” issued by the 
Bureau of Forestry in 1902. 

The article from his pen, which appeared in the Out West Maga- 
zine for May, 1904, reprinted November, 1909, was at first glance a 
description of species, but in reality was a prophecy regarding the 
advent of the genus Eucalyptus into commerce. Four and a half 


years ago he penned the following words: 
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EucaLyptus TIMBER SEASONING 

“Collectively, then, the various species of eucalypts are destined to 
play a very prominent part in the affairs of the Southwest, their role 
being the clothing of the naked unproductive portions with garments 
of beauty and utility ; the tempering of the winds and the rays of the 
sun; the yielding of honey for the delectation of the palate and of 
oil for the healing of wounds and maladies; the production of fuel 
for the fireside and the factory; the supplying of ties for railways, 
posts for fences, piles for wharves, timbers for bridges, and poles 
for trolley, telephone and telegraph lines; the furnishing of material 
for implements, for vehicles, for furniture, and for the embellishment 
of our dwelling houses; the saving of millions of our native trees 
by producing in a single decade material for this multitude of pur- 
poses.” 

At that time, eucalyptus plantations on a strictly commercial timber 
basis were unknown, although the wood was then being used as saw 
timber by a few mills, and was extensively grown for fuel. 
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Evucatyptus Tas_e, MAHOGANY FINISH 


The eucalypts have actually forced themselves into commerce under 
various aliases and through several channels. We have grown them 
in California for fifty-three years and talked of them as eucalypts— 
sometimes as gums. During this period we have been importing the 
wood from Australia, the invoices reading mahogany, white ma- 
hogany, Australian mahogany, tallow-wood, blackbutt, spotted gum, 
iron bark, etc. Under these names, the woods have found their way 
into Pullman sleepers, electric cars, bank and bar fixtures, steam- 
ships, agricultural implements, wagons and buildings. Interrogation 
of Pacific port customs officers discloses the fact that large quantities 
of the lumber are yearly imported under the above names and at 
prices ranging from $40 to $60 per thousand feet, board measure, 
plus cartage to wharf, freight, duty and local drayage, which alto- 
gether indicate an average wholesale cost of about $70 per thousand 


at destination. Much of the lumber has been shipped to eastern 
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points, which is another expense added to the cost; yet, in spite of 
the high price, it is used because it possesses qualities which are to 
be had in no other timber and which make its use highly desirable 
for many purposes. 

The California-grown eucalyptus woods come to the manufacturer 
under their botanical names, which do not identify the lumber in 
the minds of the consumer as being the same as the imported woods. 

Referring to California-grown eucalyptus, Mr. McClatchie in the 
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article referred to says: ‘The commercial uses to which these trees 
have been put, heretofore, are of the grosser sort, compared with 
those to which they will be put in the future.” This is a prophecy 
which has in less than five years become strictly true. Heretofore, 
the wood has been used for fuel principally. Some of the species 
which are durable in the ground and in water have been used for 
fence posts, poles and piling. The Santa Fe Railroad is interested 
in a large plantation which is being grown for railroad ties and 
poles. One of the first advances from “uses of the grosser sort” 
was made by the Hardwood Planing Mill of San Jose, which began 
the manufacture of lumber on a small scale about eight years ago, 
and to meet no existing demand. The wood, however, attracted at- 
tention and a large business was built up. This concern also put the 
wood to “uses of the grosser sort” and made wagon timbers, insu- 
lator pins, doubletrees, implement stock, etc. 

The writer has seen more beautiful pictures in eucalyptus than in 
Peruvian mahogany. One noticeable example was a violin having 
globulus for its back. Office furniture, surpassing the standard ma- 
hogany and costing more, is now very often seen. Dining tables and 
chairs finished “natural” or in mahogany tint are works of art. The 
most beautiful tint of all shades used is a rich golden brown which 
comes in between the red tinge of mahogany and the golden effect 
of oak. Ii our manufacturers would adopt this shade as a standard 
for eucalyptus, the public would soon learn to recognize it as quickly 
as maple, walnut or oak. 

Mr. C. H. Rogers, of Watsonville, was probably the first man to 
use native-grown eucalyptus lumber in the interior finish of his home. 
The wood was eucalyptus globulus, grown on his own place and 
sawed at the local mill. It has proved very satisfactory and is most 
effective. 

Mr. T. A. Rice, of Oxnard, had laid in his home what was prob- 
ably the first eucalyptus floor ever laid in the United States. It has 
proved to be a better wood than any other used for the purpose. 

With these two men to start the ball rolling, we now have flooring 
machines in California, which are making eucalyptus flooring. We 
have planing mills turning out interior finish, and furniture manu 
facturers utilizing the wood. The Hughes Manufacturing and 
Lumber Company of Los Angeles has gone into the manufacture of 
eucalyptus extensively, and has agents in the field, buying the timber 
wherever it can be found in sufficient quantity to warrant logging 
operations. They state that it is impossible to cure the lumber fast 
enough to fill their orders. In their eucalyptus department they em- 
ploy ten to twenty men. The prices they obtain for the finish lumber 
range from $125 to $150 per thousand, and for flooring, $65 to $70 
for three-eighths-inch and $110 for seven-eighths-inch. 
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Furniture has been made by several different California concerns, 
but as yet no large furniture factory has been established. Many 
astern manufacturers have thoroughly investigated eucalyptus, and 
find that it is a suitable wood, but because of the fact that there is 
no adequate supply, they continue to import what they require. 
Some of these manufacturers are planning to locate factories in Cali- 
fornia as soon as there is a sufficient stand of timber to warrant an 
unfailing supply. It is fully demonstrated that eucalyptus is suitable 
for cutting into veneer, and one veneering plant has been established 
in California. At the present time there are six manufacturing plants 
in California sawing and manufacturing eucalyptus. All of them 
have difficulty in obtaining logs in sufficient quantity. The prices 
paid, at the present time, average $25 per thousand on the stump, and 
it is commonly conceded that a stumpage value of $25 is fair to 
the grower and to the mill man, except where excessive freight or 
hauling charges are necessary. There is a good margin of profit for 
the lumbermen between $25 and $75 per thousand. The retail price 
of eucalyptus lumber is $100 to $150 per thousand, according to the 
grade and species. The wood brings that price because of its desir- 
ability as a strong, durable wood, and its beauty and susceptibility 
of high polish. Desirable eucalyptus lumber cannot be imported at 
a less cost than $70 per thousand, wholesale, to which necessary de- 
livery expenses and profit must be added. Eucalyptus can be grown 
profitably in California, sold at $25 per thousand stumpage, manu- 
factured into lumber and wholesaled with good profit at $60 to $70 
per thousand and retailed at $90 to $100 per thousand. 

When eucalyptus was first used as interior trim for homes, and for 
furniture, it was looked upon as a substitute for mahogany, and when 
the first tool handles were produced, they were placed on the market 
as a substitute for hickory. The superiority of the wood has been 
sufficiently proved to make it unnecessary to apologize for eucalyptus 
in offering it for sale. It is no longer a substitute. It is eucalyptus— 
the only and original. Eucalyptus has come into its own place, and 
is being recognized for what it is, and for what it will do. It has 
proved to be the strongest and most durable of hardwoods. There 
are several very handsome interiors of large buildings in Los Angeles 
finished in eucalyptus. The different species vary in hardness and 
compare with all woods from lignumvitz to pine. Globulus is espe- 
cially adapted to flooring purposes, interior trim and furniture, be- 
cause it will take stain of any color and possesses great beauty of 
grain. Rostrata and tereticornis take a natural mahogany finish. 
Citriodora, tereticornis and globulus are desirable for tool handles, 
etc. Tereticornis and rostrata are very durable in contact with the 
earth, and are especially useful for railroad ties and telephone poles. 
Other species such as resinifera, sideroxylon, corynocalyx, pilularis, 
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diversicolor and viminalis are good woods, possessing characteristics 
which will enable them to be used for all purposes. 

The principal timber plantings in California are globulus, tereti- 
cornis, rostrata and corynocalyx. These species are indicated as 
being useful for all purposes, and growing with sufficient rapidity 
to insure trees of merchantable size in ten years from the date of 
planting in the field. 

Many Eastern concerns, that use great quantities of hardwood, 
have secured large acreage in California, which they are planning to 
plant or have already planted with eucalyptus for their own use. 
Many large groves have been established—some of them running as 
high as 3000 acres, all contiguous, or nearly so. Plantations of this 
size assure the location of manufacturing industries in their neigh- 
borhood. The manufacturers will locate wherever the trees are 
found growing in sufficient quantity to warrant a constant supply. 

Mr. McClatchie’s study of the eucalypts was done a little in ad 
vance of the general investigation, and his work for the government 
and in connection with the first investigation made by Honorable 
Abbot Kinney, now president of the Forestry Society of California, 
brought out facts which have since been fully demonstrated and 
which are commonly known throughout California today. The in- 
dustry has been very thoroughly investigated and approved by the 
U. S. Forest Service, the State Forestry Department of California, 
the University of California, and by individual planters and hard- 
wood users. The prophecy in Mr. McClatchie’s article has already 
come true. The eucalypts are being used for other than “the grosser 
uses” which had characterized their utiuity up to the time Mr. Mc- 
Clatchie wrote. 

Pioneers have blazed the way. Methods of growing the trees and 
curing the lumber have been perfected. There is no guess work 
about it. The production of eucalyptus trees is now done by rule. 
Certain combinations of land, soil ar.d climate produce certain species, 
which, when sawed, are suited to demonstrated uses. The wagon 
manufacturer who requires rostrata for felloes and globulus for 
spokes, reaches and doubletrees, knows what conditions and soil are 
necessary to produce the product he desires, and can plant it with 
every assurance that ten years later he can harvest the crop and 
manufacture his finished product. The manufacturer can today 
create his raw material, and the multitude of shapes into which euca- 
lyptus can be transformed is limited only by the number of different 


shapes required. 

At the time Mr. McClatchie wrote his prophecy, the U. S. Forest 
Service had not announced the imminent danger of utter destitution 
of hardwood timber in this country; Honorable Gifford Pinchot’s 
prophecy of the timber famine was unuttered; the active work to 
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put lumber on the free list to protect our forests was scarcely begun ; 
the stumpage prices of hardwoods had just begun their notable in- 
crease; yet Mr. McClatchie saw in eucalyptus a great opportunity, 
which has developed itself into a possibility of untold and marvelous 
importance. This possibility-is nothing short of reforestation on a 
sufficiently gigantic scale to save the nation from the industry- 
wrecking hardwood famine, and possibly the total destitution of 
native hardwood timber. The importance of the eucalypts to the 
United States cannot be measured by the existing demand, but must 
be considered in connection with the conditions which are inevitable 
and which are overshadowing the country like a vast cloud of ill- 
omen. To reforest the United States with native hardwoods, a 
period of forty to one hundred years is required, but the eucalypts, 
under proper conditions, grow to maturity, or rather, to merchantable 
dimensions in about ten years, and the trees planted previous to 1910 
will be ready for the saw before the threatened famine is upon us; 
the lumber famine, full-fledged and hovering like a buzzard over the 
bleaching bones of our deceased sawmills and woodworking enter 
prises. 

The eucalypts will now, in the words of Mr. McClatchie, “play 
the part in our Southwestern civilization for which they are best 
fitted.” 


THE TRAIL 
By ZOE HARTMAN. 
I 


EAD ON! I follow thee, 
Magician of the woodland and the steep, 


Through pine aisles, still and deep, 
By tawny streams that toss and rage and weep 
Unceasingly. 
I. 
Lead on! I follow thee, 
Through elfin haunts—where fluttering wild things dwell ; 
Perchance, some Druids cell ; 
Where’er thy mystic windings weave a spell— 
I, too, am free! 
III. 
I love thy spiral way : 
Up, up, where forests mourn their fallen dead, 
And eagles scream o’erhead, 
Where storm contends with storm in combat dread 
At Titans’ play. 
IV. 
‘Mid peaks sublimely fair, 
Above the vale of earth-born lust and scheme, 
In clouds where poets dream, 
Thy mother, age-old Romance, reigns supreme— 
Lead thou me there! 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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TYUONYI 


By JOHN P. HARRINGTON 


EEP in this strange abyss of shimmering grey 
The pine trees stand shedding their shadowy gleam, 


And stir their fringed limbs, and vaguely dream 
Through the long sequence of the silent day. 
A bird in the bright willows trills his lay. 
And there beneath him sings the little stream 
Now flashing yellow in the sun’s broad beam 


And rippling now amid the flowers away. 


And by its bank where one can faintly hear 
The hollow rushing sounds, the chirping tones 
Of the smooth waters sliding o’er the stones 
The fragments of a folk-fled village lie— 

A place of crumbling tufa old and queer 


And curious caved cliffs up-clambering to the sky. 


*The Tyuonyi is perhaps the most beautiful cafon in America—and perhaps 
the most interesting. This picturesque gash down through 1500 feet of the 
tufa of the Jemez Plateau, in New Mexico, was the prehistoric home of some 
thousand “Cliffdwellers.”. The entrances to their cave homes can be seen in 
the illustration. The School of American Archzxology is at work here. This 
is the scene of Bandelier’s “Delight-Makers.” It is described in Lummis’s 
“Land of Poco Tiempo,” in the chapter “The Wanderings of Cochiti.”—Ed. 
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FIND OF FOSSIL BONES AT LOS ANGELES 
By SIDNEY H. MOORE. 
ya} OUTHWARD in the Land of Western Sunlight stands 
e = 4 a low range from the high Sierras on the east to the 
sea on the west. Perched on a bold rock in the south 
face stood a giant eagle looking out over the plain 
and narrowly scanning the scenery of his pleistocene 
time. High in the air stood a spreading giant-condor such as the 
Earth does not now know. All about, gloomy vultures soared. 
They all had a common interest—the securing of food. Far out in 
the plain, in the midst of the lush tropical verdure, was a large 
open spot where trees were scanty, some of them dead, and here and 
there the glint of the sunlight on pools of water. Huge creatures 
were moving about in this glade and around the pools. The eagle 
moved his perch to the dead top of a tall tree, the condor stood 
above him, and the vultures moved closer. The attraction for these 
birds was a mastodon, apparently unable to move from his tracks, 
harried by great wolves. Some of them had been struck by the 
enormous swinging tusks and were furnishing food for their fel- 
lows. Others were springing upon his haunches, and snapping at 
his hind legs, in an effort to hamstring him. Suddenly yelps of 
fear arose from the wolves, as, with vast leaps, there sprang into 
their midst an animal as large as our African lion, with enormous 
jaws and two long sabre-like teeth projecting downward six inches 
from his upper jaw. It was the great sabre-toothed tiger, the 
terror of his age. All feared his prowess and fled at his presence. 
One leap landed him on the mastodon’s shoulder. Then keeping 
his position with his sharp claws, throwing up his head high and 
dropping his lower jaw, he struck downward and buried his keen 
sabres in the mastodon’s neck. Then with a vicious backward rip 
he tore open the hide and flesh, and a flood of blood gushed out, on 
which he regaled himself as at a fountain. What many wolves 
had not been able to do, one tiger accomplished at a stroke. The 
smell of blood and the sight of red meat roused the ferocity of 
the wolves, and at once all tore at the sinking monarch and gorged 
themselves. In the excitement of their hunger some ventured too 
near their dreadful enemy and furnished other stores of fresh blood 
for him. The scent of blood and the snarl of combat announced 
to eagle and condor in the air and lions, tigers and wolves in the 
forest that a kill was on, and many came to the feast, for here 
were tons of fresh meat. and.enough for all. 

But why had the mastodon so easily fallen a prey? He had 
stopped to drink at a pool, but it was only a thin skim of water 
over an asphaltum spring, and his feet sank into the sticky mess 
from which no animal ever extricated himself. In the furious rush 
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about the kill first one wolf and then others, a lion and tigers 
stepped from the huge body to the treacherous pool and were 
fast. From his perch the eagle saw his opportunity when asphaltum 
had aided fang to stifle life and the commotion had lessened, and 
thought to fill his empty maw, but instead became another victim. 
Smaller carnivores gathered to the merrymaking and remained 
prisoners. Days passed, and when the dead flesh had ripened and 
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In meditation on the Southern California Academy of Sciences’ first find, the 
American ox. Photographed in situ by Professor Shepherdson of the State 
Normal School, Los Angeles. 
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smelled to heaven, vultures and condors descended to their filthy 
banquet and met the common fate. Day by day the trapping and 
feasting and decaying went on. A giant ground-sloth wandered 
by to drink at the same spot, and mired like the mastodon long 
before him. Only the sabre-toothed tiger could bring down this 
thick-skinned monster of a ton’s weight, and the carnage was re- 
peated. So it went on from day to year. Some came to drink, 
some to feast, and some simply wandered by, until the spring was 
filled with a compacted mass of bones buried deep in black as- 
phaltum. 

Such is the record that man reads today after three hundred 
thousand years. In the wall of the bank at the side of “the Brea 
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Pit,” two miles west of Los Angeles, there has been exposed an 
asphaltum bed five feet wide near the top and gradually narrowing 
downward, packed tight with skulls, vertebra, ribs and other bones 
of animals that antedate man in America. Low down lay the 
skull of a mastodon with his tusks, above it the pelvis of a sloth, 
and bedded tightly around them were skulls of lions, wolves, sabre- 
toothed tigers, eagles, condors and smaller animals, mingled con- 
fusedly with huge leg bones, ribs and other parts of the skeletons 
of these animals, as well as the remains of numerous smaller ones. 
Each bone was disjointed from his fellow, but lay in close prox- 
imity. 

This asphaltum (Spanish, brea) deposit has been known as long 
as man has lived on this coast; for the Indians used the pitch for 
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fixing spear and arrowheads to their shafts. With the advent of 
the Spaniards in 1769, a Padre saw it and learned its uses. Later 
on, the Spaniards used it for calking boats and to stop leaks in 

roofs. But forty years ago it was dug out, melted to separate the 
sand and clay, and the pure asphaltum shipped to San Francisco 
and elsewhere for commercial purposes. There was much clear 
material, but great quantities of clay and sand were mixed with 
it in places. The workmen were many times bothered by great 
deposits of bones, which were shovelled out with the mass and 
sent to the melting kettles. At other times the bones were so thick 

















THE SKULL oF THE SABRE-TooTH TIGER 
Showing the great sabres and the immense size of the mouth by the backward drop 
of the lower jaws. 
as to render the work unprofitable, and that particular spot was 
abandoned. Today whitened broken bones may be seen in heaps 
where they were thrown out of the kettles. Their value was un- 
known, and their identity but a passing wonder to the ignorant 
workmen, who, in their simplicity, supposed them the bones of 
sheep, horses and cattle of modern times that had wandered in and 
mired. When asphaltum began to be taken from the crude oil 
pumped from the newly-exploited wells of Los Angeles, twenty 
years ago, the diggings were abandoned and the bones forgotten. 
Three years ago a long tooth was sent to the State University at 
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Berkeley. It was identified as belonging to the sabre-toothed tiger, 
and, as that animal was not then known to have inhabited this 
region, it produced considerable excitement among the scientists 
of the University, and was traced to the old “brea pit.” This pit, 
as left by the workmen, was three hundred feet long, one hundred 
feet wide and sixty feet deep, and is now filled with black water 
to within twelve feet of the top. Great bubbles of gas, coming 
from the porous bottom, are continually breaking on the surface 
with loud noise and splashing like the leaping of a fish. In the 
twelve feet of the perpendicular bank, the work of excavating the 
fossils is now being prosecuted to the great enlightenment of 
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Showing the sabre-tooth coming in, crowding out the temporary milk sabre. 
paleontologists, and the wonder and great gratification of the whole 
Southwest. The property became the Hancock Ranch many years 
ago, and Mrs. Erksine M. Ross, (formerly Mme. Hancock,) has 
granted exclusive rights to dig to the University of California, Los 
Angeles High School, and the Southern California Academy of 
Sciences. 

The last two bodies are now actively pushing the work jointly 
under the direction of Professor James Z. Gilbert, instructor in 
Zoology in the High School. Under his guidance very valuable 
finds have here been made of. the remains of animals not heretofore 
known to have existed on this Continent. The work is carried on 
in the banks of the old brea pit. The method is that of the 
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archeologist—working gradually into the face of the wall, maintain- 
ing its perpendicularity, and throwing the refuse backward into 
the pond. 

To understand clearly this fossil find, imagine first a broad plain, 
miles in extent, then draw a more or less straight line across it. 
Now, as the geological eras pass, let a ridge of moderate height 
rise along this line. This will mean that the rock strata beneath 
are flexing upward. When the strain has brought the rocks to 
the snapping point, the cracks in them will allow the gases beneath 
to escape upward and carry with them the viscous semi-fluid asphal- 
tum with which they are mingled. In time the asphaltum will 
permeate the soil above and appear in the surface in numerous 
springs that spread the deposit over the ground. Through thou- 
sands of years this process went on, till the soil over approximately 
a square mile became a mingled mass of sand, clay and asphaltum. 
Water also came up with the gas and collected in pools where 
animals and birds drank. So much water comes with the gases 
that in the large pond it is maintained at one level throughout the 
dry season of eight or nine months in spite of rapid evaporation. 
The liquid asphaltum collected in an almost pure state wherever 
there was a depression, or where the force from beneath was great 
enough to push aside the earth in a body. When water stood on 
these deposits, animals and birds were allured there to drink— 
and once they had stepped into the sticky mess they could not 
withdraw. A bird caught in this way smeared its fluttering wings 
with tar, and its fate was sealed. At other times, animals 
were trapped in wandering about without noticing their footing. 
These accidents are happening still, and today swallows, linnets and 
ducks are often found still living, with feet, wings and body spread 
out in utter helplessness upon the surface. A poor little skunk that 
found in front of him a belt of shiny black roadway, a foot wide 
and six feet long, started along it, but was snared by the time his 
four feet were in, and at the end of three weeks had sunk out of 
sight, leaving only the grey tip of his tail in the surface to mark 
where the tragedy had occurred. 

The especial feature of this find is the abundance of material. 
Not merely a single bone from which the rest of the creature must 
be constructed, nor a single animal dug out with infinite pains, 
but complete skeletons—and those in large numbers—seem here 
to be the rule. Then, too, perhaps never before has this abundance 
been so combined with variety of species, and it may be also of 
genera. All the digging yet done will not cover the space of an 
average Eastern garden spot, yet at least five tons of bones have 
been removed, including those of the sabre-toothed tiger, mastodon, 
sloth, wolf, American ox, horse, antelope, camel, fox, small rodents, 
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lion, coyote and bear, ducks, geese, pelicans, condors, vultures and 
eagles, rabbits, squirrels and mice. 

Owing to the liquid state of the asphaltum, it has permeated 
every cavity and cranny of the skeletons, effectively excluding the 
air and thoroughly preserving the bones. The oil also seems to 
have had some preserving property. The color of the bones is a 
deep, rich brown that has penetrated the whole texture so that 
many of them on being rubbed take a fine polish. This oil is 
heavy with its asphaltum base, but contains no paraffin. 

Thus the earth has been a veritable Egyptian tomb in which the 


zoological treasures of the pleistocene dynasties of mastodon, giant 
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ground-sloth and sabre-toothed tiger have been preserved that the 
paleontologist of today may read their life history. 

For a hundred years, since Cuvier reconstructed the megatherium 
from a few bones, paleontologists have generally followed his lead, 
and conjectured forms of extinct animals by “dead reckoning” from 
scanty material. Today this is changed, and conjecture is replaced 
by fact. The find of fossil bones in the brea pit at Los Angeles 
introduces an era of certainty as to the extinct animal forms of 
North America. That these animals once roamed over the West 
Coast is now established. There is also the valuable fact that the 
ancient range of the antelope, sloth, wolf, lion, hitherto supposed 
to have been confined to the Mississippi Valley and Europe, has been 
extended to the Pacific Coast. There is, again, the added proof, 
if any were necessary, that the great American and European Con- 
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tinents were once connected across both great oceans by land masses. 
No find of the past has excelled this in importance, for here is not 
only demonstration of the presence, form and range of animals, 
till today imperfectly known, but new species have been discovered. 
Two species of peacock, a new eagle, a new buzzard, another con- 
dor, a swan and a humming-bird have been added to our museums. 
More than this is possible, for so rich is this deposit—its depth 
is still unknown—that there is great probability that new genera will 
be unearthed before its treasures shall be exhausted. 

The geological era in which these fossils occur is the Pleistocene 
or the early Quaternary. Of the life of that period, the most 
abundant was, in order, the sabre-toothed tiger, the wolf, the Amer- 
ican ox (sometimes designated as “buffalo”), and the giant ground- 
-sloth. It is not possible to estimate the relative numbers of the 
other animals. The camel and lion were present but infrequent, 
and, so far, two mastodons only have been recovered. The mammoth 
and elephant are wanting, except in rarest fragments. 

Not much is yet known of the vegetable life of the region, beyond 
the fact that it must have been tropical or at least sub-tropical. The 
bones of the pre-historic animals have been of such surpassing 
interest that little attention has been given to the vegetation. The 
cones of the Sequoia and leaves of the evergreen oak, however, are 
numerous. Twigs, branches and limbs up to six inches in diameter 
of unknown species appear in limited quantities. No marine re- 
mains have been discovered. No frogs, toads, lizards or other 
reptiles have been found, save a fragment of a turtle. 

It is believed that the formation is pre-glacial, since it corre- 
sponds with other formations in the Mississippi Valley known to 
antedate the great Ice Cap. An additional proof is the total ab- 
sence of every trace of man. Not a single human bone, or imple- 
ment of stone or bone, not even the rudest palzolith, or mark of 
tool of man upon bone or wood has yet appeared. This find will 
apparently have no bearing upon the absorbing question of the 
antiquity of man in America. 

The life of today about this region is represented by ducks, geese, 
mud-hens and cranes, ground-owls, hawks, eagles and buzzards, 
larks, quail and dove, squirrels and snakes. Owing to the in- 
creasing inroads of: man in cultivating this section and exploiting 
it for oil,.none of this life is abundant. 

Excavating in this sticky, ill-smelling compost of sand, clay and 


tar, under a hot sun, in a cramped position, is not pleasant to ex- 
perience or look upon. The workmen are smeared with black grime 
from head to foot, and look worse than miners fresh from the 
coal-pits. But such is the power of enthusiasm in a scientific cause, 
that these drawbacks are forgotten and the work goes steadily on. 
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Each workman seems imbued with Professor Gilbert's quiet en- 
thusiasm like a contagion. Infinite pains is taken in removing every 
single bone. Only one at a time is attempted, and the time ab- 
sorbed is of no consequence. It was eight days from the time the 
skull of the mastodon was reached until it was lifted out with its 
tusks. Very small tools are used, and smaller quantities of the soft 
matrix are removed at a time—from a thimbleful to a teaspoonful 
being the rule, or it may be scratched away in crumbs. The tang 
of a flat file has been the most useful implement. Care in removing 
the bones is essential, for though well preserved they are fragile 
and are often broken in spite of diligent pains. Often a large 
bone lying across other small ones seems to have cracked them 
by its weight. 

All of the animals here buried became extinct before man appeared 
on the planet. The greatest find was, perhaps, the camel, because 
he has been hitherto unknown in this country. He was of the 
single-humped variety. The rarest find is the wolf, up to this time 
known only from some teeth. Now Professor Gilbert has complete 
skeletons of three species. 

Among the animals that terrified Cave Man and figure in the 
descriptions of primitive people, the most terrible was the sabre- 
toothed tiger. The lion and elephant respected his prowess and 
feared his double-edged sabre that ripped easily through the 
toughest hide. Just as today the jungle tiger holds sway over man 
and beast, so in Pleistocene times the sabre-toothed tiger fattened 
on all living things, the larger the better, for they furnished more 
copious floods of blood. He was as large as an African lion or 
polar bear, and weighed seven hundred pounds or more. The 
canine teeth of his upper jaw were six-inch double-edged daggers, 
curving inward and having the cutting edges finely serrated. The 
four-inch claws of his fore feet held him in position on his victim’s 
shoulders, while stabbing it. Writers on Paleontology, not being 
able to see how the animal could open his lower jaw so as to give 
his sabres effective working space, have said that this tiger ‘“‘be- 
came extinct through over-specialization.”” But a complete skull 
unearthed by Professor Gilbert last July shows condyles so adjusted 
as to allow the jaw to be thrown down till it rested against the 
flesh of the neck. Fig. a. So that whatever the growth of his sabres he 
had abundance of stabbing room. Hence other causes of extinc- 
tion must be sought. It was possibly due to the disappearance of the 
great beasts that furnished his food, owing to a decrease in the 
rain-fall and the lowering of the temperature. Processes on his 
skeleton show that he possessed powerful muscles attached to his 
head by which he could give a vicious downward jerk in stabbing 
his prey. He has been imperfectly known because only a few 
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teeth, broken skulls, and a few parts of the skeleton have been 
found in other places. Now, not only has a complete skeleton been 
dug up, but at least twenty-five skulls, some with the sabres in their 
sockets, and material from which several skeletons can be assem- 
bled, have been secured. This is the most extensive grave of this 
prehistoric beast that has ever been opened. 

Next to the sabre-toothed tiger the giant ground-sloth is most 
interesting, because most unlike anything known today. Fig. b. He 
weighed a ton or more, and was eighteen feet long. Unlike his 
present South American cousin, who lives in trees and is about 
two feet long, his bulk and weight compelled him to live upon the 








Look1nGc NorTH FROM THE “Pit” 


Showing by the dark spots the old mouths of “tar-springs” and by the light places 


the reflecting surfaces of tar spread out 


ground, whence his name. His hind quarters had immense de- 
velopment, and his stocky legs with the thick, strong tail formed 
a tripod upon which he erected himself to reach the branches of 
trees. His fore legs were lighter but still powerful and armed with 
six-inch claws, with which he dug up trees or struck powerful 
blows at his enemy below. When branches were out of reach, it is 
believed that he first dug the ground from around the roots, then, 
wrapping his fore paws around the tree, with hind feet and tail 
well braced, swayed back and forth until he uprooted it or broke it 
short off. His skin was pachydermic, and in addition to its thick- 
ness and toughness it was further rendered immune to the attacks 
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of ordinary carnivores by little ossicles thickly dispersed through 
it. These ossicles, or “scutes,” were little detached bones irregular 
in size and shape, but rounded in outline. The head was very 
narrow for its length, and the teeth stood in the jaws separately, 
like rows of pegs. The animal’s movements were slow and lumber- 
ing. His great numbers and bulk insured abundance of food for 
his arch enemy, the sabre-toothed tiger. 

The wolf was much like our wolf, as large as the largest known 
timber-wolf. There were other species no larger than the present 
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swallow attempted to “skim” the water of a tar-spring, but was deceived—it 
was tar instead and its fate was sealed. Now in Sciences and Arts Museum, 

Los Angeles High School 

Another great animal was the American ox, sometimes called 
buffalo, which, however, he resembled only in a general way. Several 
complete skulls, with horns and teeth in place, have been removed. 
One of them is supposed to be the largest in existence and is valued 
at a thousand dollars. 

The horse, judged by his remains, was like ours, but larger and 
clumsier. He was certainly in the final stage of evolution, for he 
was of the single-toed variety. The geological term was too recent 
for the two-toed species. He was not the ancestor of our horse, 
for he became extinct upon this continent so long before the advent 
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of the white man that the Indian had not even a tradition of him. 
In one spot a horse’s skull was found under the pelvis of a sloth, 
showing that he must have been as old in America as the sloth. 
It may not be amiss to remark that horse ancestry dates back two 
million years. 

The ordinary crushing and flattening that fossils have usually 
undergone have been in this case obviated by the lighter weight 
upon them, by the flexibility of the asphaltum matrix and by the 
evenness with which it has been forced into every bone cavity and 
curve. Several bones show marks of teeth where they have been 
gnawed, and others are charred by fire. 

Great store is set upon this find and its value to the scientific 
world by the scientists of Los Angeles. Preparations are on foot 
for the establishment of a museum in which every animal found in 
the old Brea Pit shall be set up. Meantime Professor Gilbert is pre- 
paring an exchange list to ke sent to other museums and he will 
be glad to answer by mail questions of those scientifically interested. 

Los Angeles. 
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Se-quo-ya, the American Cadmus” (born 1771, 

died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 

a written language. The League takes its title from 

this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 

(“Sequoias”) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 

Redwoods of California. 

NCE set the wheels in motion and it is easy to keep them 
going. That ancient deadly inertia as to the welfare 
of the invisible Indian—hidden from sight in his re- 
mote reservation—has heen overcome and the work 

e—SAof reform goes on steadily. 

There is a gratifying change in the administration of Indian 
affairs from Washington. The “Indian Office” is being freed a 
little from the network of red tape in which it has been strangled. 
Mr. Kelsey, the Special Commissioner for California, has been doing 
notable work in straightening things out in both the Northern 
and Southern divisions of the State. 

Next to the purchase of additional lands to extend the inade- 
quate Indian reservations, is the vital subject of water for irrigating 
these lands. The present attitude of the Department is the very 
sensible one of putting the Indians in a position where they can 
become independent of governmental or private charity, by labor 
on their own fields. 

Here follow extracts from a report concerning this work, made 
by Mr. C. R. Olberg, Superintendent of Irrigation, given for the 
especial information of the members of the Sequoya League and 
any others who are interested. This will show how thoroughgoing 
the government work is being made 





Sir:—The office of the Chief Engineer, Indian Service, at Los Angeles, 
among other duties, has the direct supervision of irrigation work on the South- 
ern California reservations. The cost of this supervision, together with the 
cost Of all surveys and other engineering work conducted during the fiscal year 
1909 on the Southern California reservations, amounts to $4,712.76 

Surveys were made during the year on the Rincon, Santa Ynez, and San 
Manuel reservations, to determine the practicability of increasing their water 
supply, but no construction work was recommended for the coming fiscal year 
on these reservations, owing to the limited amount of money av: ilable. 
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Investigations in reference to irrigation were also made on the Twenty-nine 
Palms and Mission Creek reservations, and a large amount of engineering 
work was done in connection with construction on the reservations on which 
such work was in progress. A brief statement of the rature and cost of this 
work follows: 


Pechanga Reservation. 

During the year three twelve-inch wells were drilled, and three wind-mills 
and tanks erected, to supply this reservation with water for domestic purposes, 
at a cost of $4,047.50. Two of the wells furnish an ample supply of water, 
but the one located at the school proved a disappointment, as it cost as much 
as both the others, and furnished barely sufficient water for drinking pur- 
poses, although it was drilled to a depth of 301 feet. The situation was aggra- 
vated by the caving in of the old dug well which previously furnished a scant 
supply for the school. It is the intention, during the coming year, to increase 
the supply for domestic purposes by piping water to the school from one of 
the other wells. 














ARTESIAN WELL ON ee RESERVATION 


Campo Reservation. 

This reservation lies near the summit of the mountain about sixty-five 
miles east of San Diego, and consists of several sections of land chiefly valu 
able for grazing purposes, which were recently set aside for the Campo In- 
dians. It is watered by several small creeks, many of which disappear during 
the dry season. One with a low-water flow of approximately twelve Cali- 
fornia inches was used during the past year to irrigate about fifty acres of 
land. A small earth dam eighty-one feet in length, with an ample spillway, 
was constructed to store sufficient water for an irrigation head; and 2000 feet 
of steel pipe line, provided with several outlet valves, was laid. The cost of 
the work was $1, 09 


Morongo Reservation. 

This reservation comprises a large body of land lying about six miles east 
of Banning, Cal. It is watered by Potrero Creek, the low-water flow of 
which is about sixty-five California inches, sufficient for about 300 acres of 
land. 

As there are over 1200 acres of excellent irrigable land on the reservation, it 
was imperative that the water supply be increased, and it was decided to 
construct an infiltration gallery or tunnel, 700 feet in length, in the bed of 
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Potrero Creek, to develop the large underground flow. The tunnel is six feet 
in height, four feet wide on the bottom and three feet on the top, and is 
timbered and lagged throughout. 

The amount of water developed is seventy California inches, which will 
probably be materially increased by the completion of the tunnel during the 
coming fiscal year. 

To prevent waste through seepage and evaporation, work was commenced 
on a cement pipe-distribution system. During the year about 9000 feet of ten- 
inch and 3000 feet of twelve-inch cement pipe were manufactured by the In- 
dians, and 6000 feet of ten-inch and 2000 feet of twelve-inch cement pipe line 
were practically completed. 

The cost of the tunnel and pipe-line construction for the fiscal year 1909 
is $10,006.88. 

To continue the work on the Morongo reservation during the fiscal year 


1910, $7000 has been apportioned. 


Agua Caliente Reservation. 

This reservation lies about six miles south of Palm Springs. Station, in the 
desert, and adjoins the village of Palm Springs. Both the Indians and the 
whites obtain their water for domestic purposes from Taquitz cafion, the-low- 
water flow of which approximates about forty-five California. inches. 

A ditch at present extends from the mouth of the cafion to the reservation; 
but in the low-water season the loss through seepage: and: evaporation is so 
great that the flow disappears before reaching the Indian-land. It is planned 
to construct a cement pipe-line about two miles in length from the mouth of 
the cafion, to cover the Indian land; but as there is a question as regards. the 
respective rights of the Indians and whites to the water, no construction work 
was undertaken, pending settlement. 

During the year about 400 feet of trench was excavated, and 3000 feet of 
cement pipe manufactured, at a cost of $894.77 


Garden of Eden. 

This reservation lies about three miles south of Agua Caliente reservation, 
and embraces the Barney ranch, which, together with the right to the low- 
water flow of Andreas cafion, was purchased for the benefit of the Indians. 
An eight-inch steel pipe about two miles in length, constructed by the previous 
owners, conveys the water over a rocky talus slope lying at the mouth of the 
cafion, to the ranch. The land covered by this line is practically all sand, and 
is too porous to be successfully irrigated in that climate. 

During the year a ten-inch cement pipe-line 5000 feet in length was laid 
from the foot of the talus slope, so as to cover the large body of fair agri- 
cultural land lying along the base of the mountain. 
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The area of land that can be successfully irrigated depends upon the low- 
water flow of Andreas cafion, which approximates about forty-five California 
inches. This should supply about 180 acres of land. As the capacity of the 
pipe-line is considerably in excess of the low-water flow, some of the flood- 
water can be efficiently used. 

The cost of the work for the year is $2,493.51. 

The total amount spent on the two reservations, including camp equipment 
and cement on hand, is $5,250.38. Four thousand dollars has been set aside 
to continue the work on both the reservations during the fiscal year 1910. 


Martinez and Torres Reservations. 

These reservations consist of several sections of land lying from eight to 
ten miles south of Thermal, Cal. They are situated in the artesian belt, and 
during the year sixteen artesian wells varying from 350 to 450 feet in depth, 
were drilled at regular intervals over the irrigable lands of the reservations 
The total amount of water developed was 179.96 California inches, which 
should irrigate about 700 acres of land, provided the water is used econom- 
ically. The cost of the flow was $4,956.64, or $27.60 per California inch of 
water. 











PLANT FOR MAKING Pipe, GARDEN OF EDEN RESERVATION 


Cabezon Reservation. 

This reservation is located near the town of Coachella, Cal., and is par- 
tially supplied with water by means of a small pumping plant installed several 
years ago. During the past fiscal year this plant was enlarged and remodeled. 
A third 7 %-inch well, 176 feet in depth, was added to the original battery. 
The old four-inch horizontal centrifugal pump was replaced by a five-inch 
pump of the same type. The old pump-pit was deepened, and the wooden 
lining replaced by concrete. The old frame engine house was replaced by a 
small permanent structure of cement blocks. A distribution system, consist- 
ing of three lines of twelve-inch cement pipe, totaling 4000 feet in length, was 
laid out, and 2100 feet constructed. 

The new plant furnishes about double the amount of water delivered by the 
a plant, and should provide sufficient water for 140 additional acres of 
and. 

The cost of the work, including the cost of the pipe-line, was $3,001.53. 


Augustine Reservation. 

This reservation lies about five miles southwest of Coachella and, like 
Cabezon reservation, was provided with a small pumping plant in poor repair. 
This plant was also enlarged and remodeled in a similar manner to that on 
Cabezon reservation, with the exception that two additional wells were 
drilled, and only 350 feet of twelve-inch cement pipe-line laid. 

The new plant furnishes more than double the quantity of water formerly 
obtained, and will provide for the irrigation of 120 acres additional. 

The cost of the work was $2,330.20. 
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Section 30. 

This reservation, lying two miles east of Coachella, has so recently been 
reserved by the Department, for the benefit of the Twenty-nine Palms Indians 
residing near that town, that it is without a name. It is also without water: 
and a pumping plant is necessary to furnish it for both domestic and irriga- 
tion purposes. 

Drilling was commenced on a twelve-inch well late in the fiscal year. When 
the work closed down at the end of June, the well had been drilled to a depth 
of 710 feet without obtaining an adequate supply of water. When the funds 
of the new fiscal year become available, work will be resumed, as there is 
every indication that a good water-bearing stratum will be penetrated within 
the next 200 or 300 feet. 

The cost of the well to date is $2,445.65. 

The total amount of money spent on the Indian reservations in the vicinity 
of Thermal and Coachella during the past fiscal year amounted to $13,113.90: 
and the sum of $6000 has been set aside to continue the work during the com 
ing fiscal year. 

Saboba Reservation. 
This reservation is located near San Jacinto, Cal. It has about 300 acres 
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of irrigable land lying along the San Jacinto river, which were subject to 
overflow during periods of high water. About 100 acres of this land is par- 
tially supplied with water by means of an earth ditch heading in a small 
reservoir constructed by the Indians, which collected the discharge of several 
small springs. The Saboba school was also poorly supplied with water for 
domestic purposes. 

To protect the irrigable lands from floods, a dike or levee was constructed 
along the San Jacinto river. This dike is 7200 feet in length; and during the 
year all but 1500 feet was completed. 

A pumping plant was partially installed to provide water for irrigation pur- 
poses. The plant consists of three twelve-inch wells, averaging 240 feet in 
depth; a twenty-horsepower distillate engine, and a No. 6 horizontal centri- 
fugal pump. 

The pump-pit and well manholes are of concrete, and the engine is installed 
in a small rustic house to conform with the other buildings on the reservation. 
The plant is permanent and modern, and should furnish efficient service for a 
number of years. : 

The amount of water developed is 119 California inches, which should supply 
about 300 acres of land. 

A smaller pumping plant was installed at the school to furnish water for 
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domestic and fire purposes, and to irrigate the school grounds. The amount of 
water.developed is ten California inches, which is sufficient to supply all needs. 

The reservoir was also enlarged, and rough rubble masonry outlet gates 
partly completed. 

The cost of the work for the fiscal year was $10,008.26. To complete the 
work and to construct small cement pipe line, $3000 has been apportioned to 
this reservation for the fiscal year 1910. 

SuMMARY. 

The total amount of money spent on the Southern California reservations 
during the fiscal year 1909 for irrigation purposes was $42,539.26. A large 
amount of this was paid directly to the Indians for both common and skilled 
labor, as it is the policy of the Office to use the Indians wherever possible. By 
this method the amount expended for the benefit of the Indians is ‘made to do 
double duty, as it not only makes it possible for them to become self-support- 
ing on ‘their reservations, but gives them present employment. 

It is the desire of the office to complete the work -at present in-process of 
construction before commencing other work. For this purpose the sum of 
$20,000 has been apportioned to continue the work on the above reservations 
for the fiscal year 1910. It is hoped that with the completion of this work 
these Indians will be able to make a comfortable living on the reservations, 
and it is assured that they will have equal opportunities with their white 
neighbors. Very respectfully, 

C. R. OLBERG, 
Superintendent of Irrigation. 


Every now and then a valued correspondent, stirred by the ob- 
vious, asks as to the condition of the San Manuel Indians—that. 
little remnant of a Mission band crowded back against the granite 
refractor of the Sierra Madre, behind the Insane Asylum at High- 
land. 

The past history of this, as of other Mission Indian bands, is 
hardly worth recalling specifically. It is all one sorry chapter 
where “false in one, false in all,” applies to our dealings with the 
original Californians. 

There was a time when it paid to fight, and to be bitter, and to 
recall the “Century of Dishonor.” It hardly pays now, because the 
attitude of the government and of the American people .as a whole 
has entirely changed. It is neither equitable, nor polite, nor good 
business sense to taunt the present generation, even of office-holders, 
too much with the sins of their fathers. The time has come when 
co-operation and collaboration and helpfulness as between the public 
and the Indian department and the Indians, are the only cue for 
us to take. 

As to the actual condition of the San Manuel Indians at present, 
the latest information is gratifying. True, these Indians have 
not all they ought to have. True, also, they will never get all they 
ought to have. True, also, that according to the standards we 
apply to one another, they could not earn nor keep the heritage 
that was theirs when California was free for the picking. We 
ourselves cannot hold our homes unless we pay our taxes. Nobody 
can hold land permanently in the United States who cannot some- 
what comply with civilization. The treating of the Indians as 
wards and minors, and putting it beyond their power to alienate 
their holdings for a certain time, is necessary and right; but it is 
only an expedient to enable them to grow up and to manage their 
own affairs without a guardian. 

The following statement is official and accurate. 
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“Tt is quite true that the Indians fared rather poorly as to land when the 
government got around to give them title; and the section line, as usual, just 
missed taking in their graveyard, some houses and improvements to their 
reservation. It also excluded all good land. The reservation is barren, worth- 
less and without sufficient water supply. There are a couple of small springs 
which the Irrigation Service expects to develop before long. We have bought 

“we” means the Special Agent of the California Indians, appointed and 
maintained by the Government, after a long campaign by the Sequoya 
League] thirteen and a half acres of land adjoining the reservation. This in- 
cluded the Indian graveyard and a small orange orchard and three or four 
houses. Five and a half acres of the land is below the main Bear Valley 
ditch, and is land of the best value. It is the garden land from which the 
Indians were ejected some years ago. I have also secured authority to buy 
forty shares of water stock in the Bear Valley Mutual Water Co. The stock 
is deposited in a Redlands bank for transfer upon payment of the purchase 
price. This I expect to be able to do before December Ist. The forty shares 
will be fully sufficient for the needs of the Indians. There is a possibility of 
adding some other vacant land for which this water supply wil! also suffice. 

“The liquor law has been much better enforced for the last year or two, but 
the Indians are doubtless, not entirely without ‘Comfort.’ There are always 
‘white’ people to sell it to them. 

“In the matter of work, none of our Southern California Indians are better 
placed. The surrounding Highland orange district furnishes work at good 
prices for the Indians, and I do not think they suffer physically as so many of 
our Indians do. 

“Two more surveying crews are going into the field in Southern California 
this month to survey Indian boundaries; and we hope to have all the lines 
finished this year.” 
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HE work of the Gamut Club is fast making Los Angeles 
the musical and artistic centre of the West—of America, 
some are beginning to say. There are good reasons. 
Mr. Charles Farwell Edson is going to mention a few 





in an early number of Our WEsT. 

Harry Girard and George Broadhurst (the Gamut Club’s young- 
est honorary member) will produce a clever musical comedy in Jan- 
uary, the work of local men, Sidle Lawrence and Walter H. Nicholls. 
The scene is laid in Engelsburg, which might almost be translated 
“City of the Angels,” and some of our most prominent “cherubs” 
(in office and out) are to be brought before the footlights in “The 
Leaders of the Band.” The sparkling show will have a four-nights 
run, January 5, 6, 7, 8, at the Gamut Club Theatre, 1044 South Hope 
street. 


Granville Redmond was born in Philadelphia on March 9, 1871. 
He was educated in the California Institution for Education of Deat 
and Dumb, and graduated June 10, 1890. During the same period 
he studied art, and received honorable mention and the W. E. Brown 
gold medal for best study from life at the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation. He entered the Julian Academy and studied under Benjamin 
Constant and Jean Paul Laurens. He exhibited at the Paris Salon 
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in 1894, and at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, in 
1904. Some of the best work of this remarkable man, whose early 
art education was in a California institution, is now exhibited at the 
Kanst Gallery on South Spring street. lt is part of the finest col- 
lection of contemporary American paintings in the United States. 
This collection will be reviewed at length in a later number of Out 
WEsT. 





MUSICAL CALENDAR. 

Fritz Kreisler, violin recital, Thursday evening, December 30th, at 
Simpson Auditorium, with a program replete in violin compositions. 
Fourth event Great Philharmonic Course. 

Second violin recital by Fritz Kreisler in Simpson Auditorium, 
January 4th. Tickets for both events on sale at the Bartlett Music 
Company. 

Friday afternoon, January 7th, in The Temple Auditorium, the 
third concert by the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Arnold 
Krauss, concert master, as soloist. 

Monday evening, January 10th, in Blanchard Hall, Georg 
Kreuger, well known pianist from Berlin, will give his initial con- 
cert in this city. 

Friday evening, January 14th, in the same hall, Mary Le Grand 
Reed, American soprano, will be heard in recital. This talented 
woman is a pupil of Jean de Reszke and Marchesi of Paris, and is 
one of the valuable acquisitions to the Southern California musical 
colony. 

Friday evening, January 21st, in Blanchard Hall, Herr Ignzae 
Haroldi, violinist, will be heard in concert, with Miss Mary O’Don 
oughue at the piano. 

Tuesday evening, January 25th, will be the second appearance 
of the Ellis Club of this city this season in Simpson Auditorium. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s first recital in this city is scheduled for 
Thursday evening, January 27th, in Simpson Auditorium, while the 
usual Schumann-Heink matinee will be given on Saturday, the 29th, 
in the same auditorium. 





Manager Blackwood, of the Belasco Theatre, has faith in Los 
Angeles as a producing centre, and is going to give us the first word 
on more than a dozen new plays by well-known American dramatists. 
The success of “The Dollar Mark,” which had a record-breaking run 
in this city, is a fair indication of the fact that our public knows 
what it wants and has the grit to say so, without waiting for the 
approval of New York critics. This innovation is of more than 
local significance. The Great West will produce original dramatic 
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work, that will be different and worth while, when our playwrights 
can deal directly with a western public that knows and understands ; 
a public that will not discount an idea merely because it is unfamiliar. 
This has happened in the past, because New York has been the 
artistic clearing-house for a section of the country which is out of 
its ken. 





In Idah Meacham Strobridge’s latest work, the author’s skill in 
expressing the elusive atmospheric effects of the desert is happily 
suggested by the title. We who know and love the big, untrodden 
wastes, replete with strange beauty, recognize the artist’s touch, 
which has caught the essential color scheme in five words, “The Land 
of Purple Shadows.” The binding is worthy of the rare literary 
value of the stories. It will be remembered that Mrs. Strobridge’s 
book bindings received the gold medal at the A.-Y.-P. Fair in 1909. 
Illustrated by Maynard Dixon. 





“The Land of Purple Shadows,’ Idah Meacham Strobridge, for 
sale at Artemisia Bindery, 231 East Avenue 41, Los Angeles. Price, 
8vo., autographed and numbered, heavy paper, $1.75; ¥%4 morocco, 
$6.75 ; full morocco, hand-bound and illuminated, $10.00. 





From “Tue LAnp or PurpLte SHADOWS” 
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THE PEON AND THE ENGINEER 
By JOSEPH B. AMES. 
yy ELLO, kid, what’s the matter?” 

: John Harding reined up his stocky burro and stood 
still on the rocky path looking at the small, brown- 
skinned boy, who sat on a stone by the roadside, crying 
softly. 

The child started at the sound of his voice and shrank back, with 
a look of fear. 

“Don’t be afraid. What are you crying about?” 

A second glance seemed to reassure the boy, for he stopped crying 
and began a halting explanation in the half-native, half-Mexican 
dialect of the region. He was hungry—so very hungry, and there 
was no one to care for him. 

“Poor little shaver!” Harding said, “that’s soon fixed up,” and 
unstrapping a package which hung on his saddle, he took out a 
sandwich and tossed it to the child. The boy picked it up and looked 
wonderingly at it. He had plainly never seen a sandwich before and 
did not quite know what to make of it, until Harding told him it was 
to eat. Then he took a small bite out of one corner and chewed it 
reflectively. The result seemed satisfactory, and at a second bite a 
smile curled the corners of his mouth. Clearly the innovation was a 
pleasing one, and Harding went on up the path to the mine, leaving 
the youngster sitting on the stone and smiling at the large sandwich 
in his hand, which was rapidly becoming a small one. 

He soon forgot the little incident, for his mind was occupied with 
other and more important things, so that when he dismounted in 
front of the tumble-down sheds which stood at the mouth of the 
shaft, he was surprised to find that the child had followed him and 
was standing a little way off, shifting awkwardly from one bare foot 
to the other. 

“Well, Sonny,” he said, surveying the ragged specimen with a 
quizzical smile, “haven’t you had enough ?” 

The boy looked up at him and nodded emphatically. 

“The Sefior was so good, would he let him stay there a little 
while ?” 

“Sure you can!” Harding said, laughing, “you’re easily pleased, 
anyway.” 

Then as he started to tie his mount, the child came up to him. 

“Would the Sefior let him do it ?” he murmured. 

Harding looked keenly down into the big brown eyes raised to his, 
and then put the bridle into the boy’s hand without a word. 

“Likely I’m a fool,” he said to himself as he strode into the shed 
that went by the name of Engine House—“I’ll bet it’s some trick 
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of these damned peons, but the kid looks as though I could trust 
him.” 

There was, however, no time to give much thought to the matter, 
for he had a hard day’s work before him; a more dense and intoler- 
ably stupid lot of men than the peons who were his helpers in erect- 
ing the engine and crushers, it had never been his misfortune to 
encounter, and before half the morning was gone, he had worked 
himself into a towering passion. Consequently he was not in very 
good humor when noon came, and he strode out of the engine room, 
feeling very doubtful about finding his lunch or even his burro out- 
side. He had been a fool to trust any of these peons, he reflected, and 
the boy had doubtless made off with both long ago. He was there- 
fore pleasantly surprised on emerging into the open air to find the 
animal carefully tethered and the box of lunch still intact, hanging 
to the saddle. The lad was squatting on the ground watching both 
with zealous care, and sprang up as Harding approached. 

“Ah, the Sefior at last!” he said, with a flashing smile, and then, 
frightened by his boldness, he looked shyly down and fingered his 
rags nervously. Harding opened the lunch box with a pleased laugh. 
He had never been the recipient of such adoration before, and it 
touched him. 

“Well, kid,” he said, “it’s time for lunch, and I’m ready for it, 
that’s a cinch. Come and sit down in the shade here.” 

The boy advanced timidly and in a few moments was sitting by his 
side, contentedly munching a sandwich. 

As they sat there, Harding talked to his new friend and tried to 
draw out some of his history, but he could learn very little. The 
child seemed averse to telling anything about himself. Harding 
could only gather that both parents were dead and the little fellow 
was utterly alone. 

That night, when he left his work to go home, the boy was still 
there and, when he mounted his burro and set out down the path, 
the youngster started after him. Seeing that he was not to be left 
behind, Harding drew rein and beckoned him to come up, and when 
he approached timidly, Harding, reaching down, swung him up on 
to the saddle in front of him. 

“There you are,” he said, “I’ll give you a ride down, anyway.” 

The boy gave a little sigh as he nestled against the man’s chest, 
and Harding felt a strange thrill as he rode along with two childish 
arms about his neck and the childish face pressed against the rough 
flannel of his shirt. He had been intolerably lonely in this God-for- 
saken place, and those two encircling arms savored more of love 
and human sympathy than anything he had yet found there. They 
rode along in silence, and when they reached the adobe house the 
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child slipped to the ground and looked up at him with a happy 
smile— 

“I so love the Seftor!” he exclaimed impulsively in his curious 
patois. 

“I’m glad you do, kid,” Harding said, as he dismounted and led 
the burro into a shed, “it’s a pleasant change in this heathenish place. 
Come in and we'll have supper. I’m as hungry as a bear!” 

Mrs. Vail, with whom Harding boarded, was the widow of an 
English surveyor who had come out in the service of the mining 
company three years before, and some eight months previous to this 
time had died of a fever, leaving his widow absolutely destitute in 
what she was pleased to term “this ’orrible country.” Thrown upon 
her own resources she arranged her house for boarders and took care 
of all the Englishmen temporarily in the service of the company. 

She bustled forward as Harding entered and then caught sight of 
the boy following him. 

“You get out o’ here,” she said angrily, “I won’t have any of 
those peons in my house. They’re a dirty, thieving lot!” 

“But this one isn’t,” Harding said with a smile. “He’s going to 
have supper with me.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Mr. Harding, as you’re going to set 
with a nigger,” the widow exclaimed. “Feed him outside if you want 
to, but don’t—” 

“Not a bit of it,” Harding interrupted. “He’s going to sit right 
alongside of me—come on, boy!” and taking the child by the arm, he 
led him over to the table. 

Mrs. Vail tossed her head and sniffed in disgust, muttering some- 
thing about “these Americans, who hadn’t no pride,” as she vanished 
into the kitchen. 

Harding enjoyed watching the child eat and filled him up with all 
sorts of good things. After supper he lit his pipe and strolled out to 
the shed where he kept his mount. The boy watched him rubbing 
the animal down and then noticed the pile of clean straw in one 
corner. He plucked Harding by the sleeve hesitatingly— 

“Would the Sefior let him sleep on the straw ?” 

“No, I won’t,” Harding said, “you’re going to sleep in my room 
with me.” 

If he had been an American boy he would have shown joy by 
shouting and capering about, but being only a little peon, he looked 
up into Harding’s face with a delighted smile, and as they went 
out of the shed, slipped his hand trustingly into the man’s horny 
palm. 

About nine o’clock Harding made up a bed with some blankets and 
cushions on an old lounge in his room, and the child was soon com- 
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fortably tucked into it. When he had announced his intention of 
letting the boy sleep in his room, Mrs. Vail was horrified. 

“You'll likely be murdered in your sleep,” she exclaimed in alarm. 
“It’s my belief they’re born with a knife somewhere about ’em.” 

“Oh, but this little shaver’s all right,” Harding said good hu- 
moredly. “He wouldn’t hurt a flea.” 

“Well, it’s on your own head whatever happens,” the landlady 
returned dubiously. “As for me, I sha’n’t sleep sound while the boy’s 
under this roof. There ain’t one of them as can be trusted.” 

But Harding was not murdered, and Mrs. Vail piously thanked 
Heaven for that mercy when he appeared at breakfast next morn- 
ing. At the same time she cast a frowning look upon the bone of 
contention, mentally putting him down as sly and shifty, for in her 
stolid British mind Mexicans were all alike, and it was impossible 
that one should be any better than another. So the little peon be- 
came a fixture in the house of Mrs. Vail, notwithstanding that 
matron’s often expressed disapproval of him. He didn’t care for 
her ; it was Harding he loved, and he was never so happy as when he 
rode up to the mines in the morning, his arm around the man’s neck, 
chatting freely and unrestrainedly with the only one in the world 
who had ever been kind to him. 

One evening, some two weeks later, Harding, who was getting 
tired of the monotony of his life, made up his mind to go down to the 
little dance hall in the village. The construction of the engines was 
going on apace, and the natives seemed to have submitted to the 
inevitable, and ceased interposing obstacles as they had been doing 
from the first, so he thought it quite safe to venture into a place 
where he wouldn’t have dreamed going a few weeks before. 

He bade the boy good-night and strolled slowly down the village 
street, quite unconscious that the child was following him, wel! in 
the shadow of the trees. He walked carelessly along and more than 
once half made up his mind to go back and spend the evening with 
the boy, but having once started to do a thing, there was a streak of 
obstinacy in his nature which kept him to it. He answered the salu- 
tations of the peons who stood about the doorway of the low adobe 
building, and walking through the short passage, stood in the inner 
doorway, watching the people within. It was a motley crowd, yet 
there was about the scene a certain picturesqueness which seems in- 
evitably associated with even the most squalid classes in the tropics. 
The men, in their spotless white shirts and brilliant sashes, danced 
with girls who, if they were a few shades darker than was compatible 
with a northerner’s idea of beauty, more than made up for that by 
their graceful dancing and vivacious native coquetry. A fitting ac- 
companiment to the whole, was the soft music of the guitars from 
one corner of the room. 
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As John Harding watched the gracefully gliding couples and 
caught more than one flashing glance from dark-eyed sefioritas, he 
felt a natural desire to join the dance and looked about for a partner. 
Almost immediately his eyes caught those of an exceedingly pretty 
girl across the room, who was sitting with a Mexican on each side 
of her. Her black eyes immediately dropped to the fan she held in 
her hands, but he had noted the invitation and, regardless of conse- 
quences, he crossed the room and asked her to dance. The swarthy 
fellow on her right scowled and seemed disposed to resent his famil- 
iarity, but the girl sprang up with a pleased “Si, Sefior” and, before 
the Mexican had time to say a word, they were gliding away in a 
dreamy waltz. 

Harding found Nita Marquillo a very fascinating little partner 
indeed, and danced with her almost continually. He did not notice 
the scowling Mexican who stood in the doorway, his face growing 
darker and more forbidding each moment, nor did he know—how 
should he—that the girl was but playing him off against this self- 
same Ramon Vejos, her lover, to bring him to time and show him 
that he was not the only one. Harding saw in her only a pretty, 
graceful little creature, and gave no thought to the consequences of 
his monopolizing her the entire evening. 

It was during one of the pauses of his attentions to the girl, that 
he sat by an open window, enjoying the cool breeze. Suddenly he 
felt a soft touch on his back, and, turning quickly, saw the pale, 
frightened face of his little friend appearing over the sill of the 
window. 

“Oh, Sefior,’ he gasped, “they are going to kill you. Vejos is 
Nita’s lover and he is going to stab you. The men are all saying, 
‘Kill the gringo? I heard them just now under the trees. Oh, what 
will you do?” 

Harding’s heart gave a leap as he heard this. He realized in a 
moment how helpless he was in this crowd of Mexicans and half- 
breeds, but saw that the only way was to carry it off with a high 
hand. These peons were naturally a cowardly lot and would take 
the initiative only when emboldened by numbers. So he half turned 
and whispered to the boy: 

“Don’t be afraid, little one, I’ll come out of it all right. Which is 
Ramon Vejos?” 

“The one to the right of the door. Oh, Sefior, I am so frightened 
for you!” 

And Harding felt the soft lips of the child pressed against his hand 
as he rose from the bench and sauntered across the room. 

Vejos was standing with a companion when Harding came up, 
his hand on his hip. 

“So you’re making a brag that you’re going to stab me, are you?” 
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he said to the scowling Mexican. “I guess you’d better not try. Ah, 
no you don’t! Drop that knife! Take that—you damned black- 
faced scoundrel!” 

A pistol shot rang out sharp and clear and, with a groan, Vejos 
collapsed in a heap in front of his companion, the stiletto he had 
drawn rattling on the floor at Harding’s feet. Instantly the place 
was in an uproar. The shrieks of the women mingled with the 
shouts of the men crying: 

“Kill the American! Stab him! Don’t let him get away!” With 
murder in their eyes, they crowded toward Harding, who stood 
against the wall, his pistol leveled at the advancing throng. Sud- 
denly a woman dashed through the mob and threw herself between 
Harding and his assailants. It was Nita, her eyes shining with ex- 
citement, her breath coming and going in gasps. 

“Don’t touch him,” she cried. “Vejos began it. He would have 
stabbed him. I saw it all.” 

The crowd stopped, irresolute, at this unlooked-for interruption, 
and Nita whispered without turning her head: 

“The door! Quick!” 

Without an instant’s pause, Harding dashed through the doorway 
and, before the Mexicans had recovered from their surprise, he was 
outside the building and running swiftly up the road toward the 
Widow Vail’s house with the crowd trailing out of the dance-hall 
in pursuit, yelling like fiends. He had not gone far when the slight 
figure of the boy jumped out of the trees and ran by his side. With- 
out a word, Harding cayght him up in his arms and continued the 
flight. The tears were streaming down the child’s face, but he was 
trying valiantly to strangle his sobs, and putting his arm around the 
man’s neck, lay quiet. 

Harding ran on, scarcely seeming to notice the added weight, 
while the cursing peons behind kept up the pursuit and seemed to 
be gaining at every step. Harding knew this, and did his best to 
make the most of the start he had. He knew, also, that the stout 
door and wooden shutters of the house would withstand a siege, and 
if he could only reach it, he should feel quite safe. 

On they sped. Harding was panting under his burden, and the 
yells of the pursuers seemed to come nearer and nearer. 

Suddenly he felt a thud against his back and the child uttered a 
stifled cry. 

“Are you hurt, kid?” he panted. 

“No, Sefior,” sobbed the child through his clenched teeth, and 
Harding stumbled on up the steep path which led to the widow’s 
door. 

Mrs. Vail, roused by the yelling, stood in the doorway and, as 
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he staggered up the slope and fell into the house, she slammed the 
heavy oaken door in the faces of his pursuers and shot the bolt. 

The Mexicans beat furiously upon it with their revolvers and 
knives, but Harding paid no attention to them, for he had just 
noticed that the body of the child lay limp and inert in his arms. He 
was startled by a cry from Mrs. Vail, who had lighted a candle. 
She was pointing at the boy’s arm which had been about Harding’s 
neck. Now it hung helplessly down against his back. 

Laying the child carefully on a settle, he gave a hoarse cry of 
pity and pain, as he saw stuck fast in the fleshy part of the boy’s 
fore-arm, an ugly Mexican knife which had been thrown with un- 
erring aim by one of the pursuing half-breeds and would have 
pierced his own neck but for that little protecting arm. With 
moistened eyes, as he thought of the lad’s stoical bravery, he dropped 
on his knees beside the settle and took the wounded arm tenderly in 
his hand. He drew out the knife with some difficulty, for it was 
stuck fast in the bone, and then deftly bound up the gash with some 
bandages which Mrs. Vail put into his hands. 

He sprinkled some water on the lad’s face, and in a moment the 
great brown eyes opened. Then, almost as quickly as the conscious- 
ness, there sprang into them a terrified hunted look. Harding slid 
one big muscular arm under the little fellow’s head and drew it down 
against his own shoulder. 

“It’s all right, old fellow,” he said with a quiver in his voice, “we 
got away—and you've saved my life!” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Vail next morning when Harding had finished 
telling the story, “I’m bound to say there is some good in that boy 
after all, though it is only the exception that proves the rule. But 
I must say, Mr. Harding,” she continued severely, “you were very 
careless going into a place like that and stirring up a row. Don’t 
never start nothin’ wot you can’t finish !—that’s what Vail used to 
say, poor man!” 

“TI know it was a foolish thing to do,” he answered sheepishly, “but 
I didn’t think it would end that way. However,” he added, “the 
engines will be up in a couple of days, and then I'll be off for Mexico 
City.” 

“And what are you going to do with the boy?” the widow asked. 

“He goes with me,” Harding said firmly. 

“Well, I don’t know but you’re right,” returned Mrs. Vail, re- 
signedly. “I must say I’m sorry you’re going; a pleasanter spoken 
man I never boarded, and I shall miss you—to say nothing of the 
rent you pay,” she added apologetically ; “you know it’s all I’ve got 
to depend on.” 

“Oh, you'll get someone else,” Harding said. “I heard yesterday 
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at the mines that two young men were coming over—you want to 
get hold of them.” 

Mrs. Vail went about her duties somewhat cheered, but more than 
once that day she furtively wiped a tear from her eyes and after 
supper she presented the little peon with a large and beautifully pink 
cake, which she had made herself, as a peace offering. Three days 
later, Harding set out for the City of Mexico with two pack mules 
and a guide following his own burro, while another mouse-colored 
animal at his side carried the little peon—his right arm bandaged 
and in splints, but a radiant smile on his face as he looked up at the 
only friend he had in the world. 


THE PASSING OF THE WARDERS 
By LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 
HERE are the stately warders, 
Grand and majestic all, 
That kept the courts of the rivers 
And the sweet-voiced waterfall ? 


I see but the forms dishonored, 
Where the woeful struggle has been 
Between the lords of the forest 
And the traitorous sons of men. 


The ridges are hot and barren, 
The river is lost from its bed, 

And the wind in the lonely passes 
Keeps moaning a plaint for the dead. 


Down where the lilies are dying, 
Where beauty her bower has kept, 

Lie the stagnant pools and the driftwood 
Where the wrath of the flood has swept. 


Gone is the sheltering forest, 
Where the spirit of Time’s old morn 
Came and commingled its legends 
With the visions of years unborn. 


‘Thou art weighed and wanting, O Nation! 
The writing is seen on the wall ; 
With the death of the life-giving forests 
The kingdoms of men will fall. 
Oakland, Cal. 














THE FABULOUS 
By R. C. PITZER. 
CHAPTER X. 
OvER THE RIVER. 
Tan UKE was awakened the next morning by a rattle at his 






hes window, and he sat up in bed to see Smudge’s face 
fae ( peering in at him. Smudge nodded, lifted the sash a 
(mags trifle higher, and wormed into the room. 

“Thought I’d better let you see who I was before 
I started in,” the boy said, “or you might ’a’ leaded me down. 
Mornin’. Say, you’re a warm member, you are; didn’t you know 
I wanted to chew the rag with you last night?” 

Luke dug his fists into his eyes. “What’s up?” he asked. 

“Not you, anyway; that’s a cinch. But I reckon Scam is. That's 
why I came in the front window. You’re a warm member,” Smudge 
repeated, sitting on the edge of the bed and coolly rolling himself 
a cigarette. “Seems to me that yesterday afternoon you offered me 
five bones to trot along behind Scam and that horse-thief friend of 
Dow’s, Greasy Pickett, and see what they was up to. Kind-a forgot 
all about ’em after supper? Why, I kept trottin’ into that there 
lib’ary of Miss Coon’s about wunst every ten minutes, an’ about 
wunst every fifteen minutes she’d take time to fire me out on a’ 
errand or send me to bed. Books? Say, if there’s a book in 
Ameriky you two didn’t talk about an’ go into spasms over, it ain’t 
a remarkable book. Couldn’t you see me wagglin’ my finger at you? 
I wanted you to shake Miss Coon an’ come out an’ let me earn them 
five bones. You’re a lulu, you are!” 

“Oh! That’s why you were eternally trotting into the library?” 
Luke exclaimed in wonder. “I forgot all about asking you to watch 
Pickett. Miss June and I have much the same tastes in literature. 
It was a great treat to talk with her.” Luke was broad awake now, 
and he grinned at the boy amusedly. “You rather reminded me of 
a stubborn house-dog, trotting back that way every time Miss June 
sent you out. Why didn’t you tell me there? It doesn’t matter 
whether Miss June hears or not.” 

Smudge pursed his lips. “Talk about thieves!” he said, admir- 
ingly; “you two ’re thick as mud. I never did see Miss Coon take 
to a guy like she’s took to you. But I didn’t reckon you'd be tellin’ 
her about losin’ the letter an’ lettin’ Dow an’ Pickett an’ that bunch 
read it, an’ try to sell it to Scam. Yeh, I know about the letter. 
Want to learn now what I heard, ’r are you too blame much in love 
to do bus’ness ?” 

“You’re impertinent,” Luke snapped. “Miss Downing and I 
happen to have a few ideas and tastes in common ; that’s all.” 

“Yeh?” Smudge grinned. “ I was in love wunst. Them’s hell— 
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common tastes and ideas are. "Specially when they get umcommon. 
I went to bed about midnight, an’ you was most uncommonly dis- 
cussin’ common tastes an’ readin’ po’try at each other then.” 

“Cut it out,” Luke advised, as he began to dress. “You're in- 
tolerable.” 

Smudge’s grin faded, and he stood up. “Say, Mr. Winne,” he 
said, no longer with facetious worldliness, “I was only kidding. 
Don’t get sore. Why, I think more of Miss Coon than maybe you 
do. But I see when she’s hit. I just wanted to be friends.” 

“Do you think—?” Luke did not finish the query, but his face 
glowed, and he impulsively caught Smudge’s hand. 

“Oh, sure!” said the boy. “But, say, it ain’t no excuse for takin’ 
my arm out. What was your deal with Scam?” he continued, re- 
suming his seat. “I reckon it’s off, if you an’ Miss Coon are talkin’ 
prayer-books.” 

Luke pulled on his city shoes. “What did you find out about 
Pickett?” he asked. “Did you hear any of the talk?” 

“Think I’m throwin’ up a chance to earn five bones? When them 
fellers waltzed off that way, and you turned to me and says, ‘Smudge, 
I'd give a “V” to know what’s eatin’ them two,’ why, then I natur- 
ally took a sneak down the hill, got alongside the river an’ am- 
bushed myself in a gopher hole. Bye an’ bye, Scam an’ Pickett come 
along, Scam walkin’ beside Greasy’s horse, an’ both men talkin’ 
medicine. I didn’t hear very much, only Pickett kept tellin’ Scam 
that he’d just got to see Dow, or Dow ’d make trouble. An’ Scam 
kept yappin’ that he’d see Dow to hell-en-gone before he’d have any- 
thing more to do with him. What sort of a letter was it that Dow 
got from you?” 

“A business letter. He stole it from his father as much as from 
me.” 

“Well, now, that’s what comes of jumpin’ at conclusions.” 
Smudge shook his head in disapproval at himself. “Can’t guess 
what I thought it was? I sized it up as a love letter from Miss Coon 
to you, an’ I thought Dow was goin’ to get busy with it, maybe 
Scam, too.” 

“You seem to have made up your mind that Miss June and I met, 
saw, and succumbed,” Luke laughed. “It’s not that bad, my boy. 
It takes more than a day to break the ice of acquaintanceship, to 
say nothing of falling in love.” 

“Ice is a measly thing to monkey with,” Smudge philosophised. 
“Tt’s easy to say it takes a long time to break through, but I’ve gone 
skatin’, myself. Anyhow, I sure got sore on Dow an’ them two 
spielers, an’ I came home decidin’ not to do no reportin’ to you 
till later. So about dark I hid out by the river again, an’ bye an’ 
bye some dark horse of a man come snoopin’ past—spyin’ out the 
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lay of the land, it seemed to me. He hiked before I could see his 
face, and then Scam went gallopin’ along; goin’ off to meet Dow 
like he said he wouldn’t. But I knew he would, because he cussed 
Dow too hearty. I could see he wanted that letter the worst way. 
Then when Scam crossed the river, I came up to tell you about it. 
An’ blame me! there you two set in the lib’ary, an’ there you kept 
settin’. Thinkin’ you had let Dow get his paws on a letter of Miss 
Coon’s, I wasn’t sayin’ nothin’, but I figured that Scam would buy 
that there thing and pass it on to Mrs. Downing, in order to queer 
you, maybe. Got kind-a puzzled myself, though I kin see through 
a brick wall as far as most people can. An’ there you set, lookin’ 
in Miss Coon’s eyes an’ talkin’ moon-talk ; an’ there she set, lookin’ 
in your eyes an’ talkin’ blue fire; an’ there I stood in the door, an’ 
come back an’ stood in the door, till I got so sleepy I could ’a’ snored 
in the river. An’ all because you forgot you was alive!” 

“Scammel is here now?” Luke asked as he fastened his collar. 

“Yeh, sure! But I thought I heard you talkin’ of takin’ the 
trail this morning? Them city togs ain’t exactly the style for pros- 
pectin’, if you’re a prospector.” 

“T think I'll wait over a day and rest up,” Luke returned, with 
affected carelessness. “I’m not feeling very well. The ride over 
was too hard on me.” He went out, humming, and Smudge’s weazen 
face was one wrinkled grin of sympathetic amusement as he followed. 

They were at the breakfast table with Mrs. Downing and June 
when Scammel entered. 

“Not dressed for the trail?” he asked Luke. 

“No; I am quite worn out. I tried to see you last night, to 
propose a postponement for a day, as the ladies have kindly asked 
me to lay over and get rested; but you were out somewhere. One 
day more won't matter, will it?” 

Scammel shook his head. “Couidn’t go to-day, anyhow,” he said. 
“I’ve got to straighten out my work first. Got too enthusiastic yes- 
terday and forgot a heap of things that have to be done. Take it 
easy. We'll be able to trail faster to-morrow.” 

Luke’s eyes met June’s across the table, and she slightly lifted 
her eyebrows. But nothing more was said on the subject, and, after 
breakfast, the two young persons went for a morning gallop down 
Saw River. 

During the ride, Luke repeated Smudge’s report. 

“And that’s who the fat man is?” June marveled. “Without a 
doubt he and his leader are here to prey on the prospectors. The 
two of them had a very bad reputation, as you must know, even 
before the Kettleton trouble. But so have prospectors, as far as 
that is concerned, and the gun-men, as we call them up here, may 
meet their match at some boomers’ camp. Yet I really don’t suppose 
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these men are concerned about the mine. They have other fish to 
fry. ‘They couldn’t carry off the gulch, and they’re too badly wanted 
to dare stay in one place any length of time. They will get what 
horses and money they can, no doubt, and then ride north into the 
Leather Pants country, where they may split up and drive their 
herds unobtrusively away. Probably Dow merely used this Pickett 
as a messenger.” 

“That’s what I guessed. Dow read the letter, learned that he 
did not have the map, but that the map is numbered, and of course 
he learned, too, that the number 9 on the map indicates the position 
of the Fabulous. The letter as it stood was useless, so I think he 
wanted to meet his father in order to hatch some sort of a com- 
promise. At a guess, he proposed that Scammel should see the map 
and furnish the missing clue, and then that the two of them should 
take up the ground and freeze me out. The question is: What did 
Scammel do? He has seen the map. If Dow has told him the real 
number, my partner knows I was either mistaken or very suspicious 
of him, and he would certainly be in a position to drop me out of 
the deal if he wishes to. Then, again, if he told Dow the number 
I made him think indicated the mine, Dow could easily have proved 
that it is not the correct one. You have the map, but Scammel has 
it in his head.” 

“Mr. Scammel’s decision not to leave to-day looks as if he were 
trying to negotiate a compromise with Downing,” June reflected. 
“But, really, what bothers me is that each man is fighting to get 
the best of the others, or, at least, to prevent himself from being 
beaten. And you all are suspicious of everybody you see! It seems 
to me that the one thing for you to do is to \go directly to Mr. 
Scammel and tell him the position of the mine. He can learn it 
now without your help. If he is honest, you and he may go up 
Cub Creek and try to find the property. If he is dishonest, you 
are beaten, no matter what you do.” 

“I don’t know about that,” Luke grated. ‘“What’s to prevent me 
from saddling and riding up Cub this afternoon with Smudge, say, 
and staking the claim for myself?” 

June turned, looking at him challengingly. “You yourself!” she 
said. “You know you wouldn’t do that unless it were proven that 
Mr. Scammel_had betrayed you. You would be the very man you 
fear he is. But we’re not out here to worry ourselves to death, 
are we? Make up your mind to confide in your partner before it’s 
too late. And in the meantime, see if you can beat me to the river.” 

Their horses sprang away with a clatter, and Luke abandoned 
himself to the full witchery of June’s companionship, June’s coquetry, 
June’s valley and mountains, and June’s liquored morning air; for 
to him everything seemed either June or June’s. 
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Scammel was not at the ranch when they returned. Luke did 
not even worry. The Fabulous Mine seemed a very small matter; 
June’s books were of much more importance. Of tremendous im- 
port was the long walk they took together in the evening; and when 
Luke finally bid her good-night and stumbied off to his room, he 
had a vivid recollection of what seemed, in the retrospect, the shortest 
day of his life, but one filled by a century-long conversation with 
June Downing—June only—and Scammel had quite faded from his 
mind. He had not seen him since breakfast, but if he had been 
asked he could not have truthfully answered whether he had or not. 

If Luke’s rest were broken by a new lover’s budding rhapsodies 
of thought, he was none the worse for it; and his cheeks were 
boyishly clear as he came upon the verandah for a breath of early 
air, and for a look at the hypnotic mountains. The waking sun was 
invisible, and a gray cloud blurred the sky, while the sharp air was 
quite Eastern in its biting rigor. The day before, June had told 
Luke that it was customary for her to take a short walk directly 
after rising, and perhaps the thought of possibly seeing her had 
more effect in awaking him and bringing him out into the morning 
than a desire for either the morning itself or for the mountains. 

After vainly searching the grove with his eyes, Luke stepped from 
the verandah into the pines, and slowly walked down the roadway. 
He had proceeded but a short distance when, through the tree trunks 
on the edge of the slope, he saw a horseman receding. On the 
farther side of the animal some one was walking. Luke turned 
from the road and went toward the two persons, while, at the sound 
of his unexpected approach, the rider suddenly turned, glanced 
swiftly at the intruder, and before Luke could advance near enough 
to see the face distinctly, turned and galloped away, lifting his 
hat as he left his companion. June was disclosed beyond the horse. 

“You are in your hill uniform again,” she said, when Luke joined 
her. “Then you’ve made up your mind at last?” 

“Yes, or you made it up for me.” Luke nodded toward where 
the horseman had vanished beyond the grove. “A stranger?” he 
asked. ‘The prospectors are becoming pretty thick.” 

“No. ‘There are many of them on the Kettleton trail, however. 
You will leave to-day, I suppose ?” 

“It depends on Scammel. I’m going to tell him that I remember. 
Then if he attempts to delay me, I intend to leave without him. 
That will be fair to both of us, won’t it?” 

“Do you want Smudge ?” 

“If you don’t mind.” 

“Take him. I think it would be good to get him away from 
here for the summer. I believe it’s about thirty or forty miles from 
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here to where you say the mine ought to be. Not so far but that 
you can visit us now and again, if you get the land?” 

“Providing that everything goes smoothly, I'll have a trail beaten 
down Cub Creek from the Fabulous Gulch to your river. And if 
we don’t find the mine, or if Scammel finds it, or if one of those 
prospectors stumbles over it, or if Dow gets it, I'll have the trail 
anyway, if I'll be welcome. And I know I will be, won’t I?” 

June nodded. “I hope Dow doesn’t get it,” she reflected. “One 
can do almost too much with money. Its power frightens me some- 
times. But I must go in and dress. Cloudy, isn’t it?” 

“You won't get your morning gallop, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, but I shall. A little rain or snow won't interfere.” She 
hesitated at the doorway. ‘“Can’t you come with me?” she asked. 

“It depends on Scammel, doesn’t it? But, yes, I will come, with 
pleasure. 1 can overtake Scammel afterward, if he cares to start 
the trip now.” 

“Or, better,” June said, “we'll ride across the river and up Cub 
Creek. There’s a ford just beyond the corrals. The stableman will 
help Mr. Scammel get ready, and we will meet the train in Cub 
Gulch. I'll go as far as the old cabin, and say good-bye there. 
Daddie Welcéme left yesterday morning, you know, while we were 
out riding, and I may see him at the hanging tree. I rather feel as 
if I had been neglecting him, and he left without my wishing him 
luck, as I usually do.” 

She nodded and disappeared, and almost immediately Scammel 
came around a corner of the house. 

“Oh, you’re up,” the foreman began. “Say, I want to see you. 
Come take a walk. Been enjoying yourself?” 

“You're back again?” Luke fenced. “I was wondering what had 
become of you.” 

“Yeh, I reckon it looked funny. Now, Mr. Winne, we'll talk 
business. I’ve been playing with that kid of mine, and I think 
I’ve found out a few things. That’s why I wasn’t ready to leave 
yesterday. Dow sent word by that fat prospector that he wanted 
to see me, and when I got to thinking it over, I reckoned I1’d better 
gas with him. I thought maybe I could get a pointer or two that 
would settle the question once for all. Found Dow mighty, sore 
on the world and himself, and he tried to say he was sorry he’d 
copped out the letter. Wanted me to get him taken in with you 
and me as a third pardner. That’s about all the first talk amounted 
to, but he acknowledged the corn, and that set my wits working. 
Says I to myself, ‘Maybe the mine’s at number 7, and maybe it ain’t ; 
if it ain’t, we lose a month gophering a useless gulch. And in a 
month, what with these boomers flooding the hills, it’d be dollars to 
doughnuts that somebody’d stumble on the real location. Now,’ I 
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thinks, ‘if I can get hold of that letter, or maybe just kind of diplo- 
matically get Dow to tell what number’s the right number, it may 
save us a heap of hunting, and put us wise and rich in a week.’ 
Sabe? So I went back yesterday morning. Found Dow camped 
with that Parker, or Palmer, or whatever he called himself—a mighty 
dark horse that fellow is—and I stayed there about all day, trying 
to do two things at once, Mr. Winne. I’ve got to get the best of 
that kid, and I’ve got to get him braced up. He’s getting crooked 
fast. If it wasn’t for that, I’d be willing to take him in on a half of 
my interest. But he’s got to brace up first. Now, talking and arguing 
with him about the letter, and Parker, and booze, and Coon, and 
all the rest of it, along in the afternoon I made a bluff, telling him 
you remembered the right number, safe enough, and that he’d either 
crawfish and come home with me as my employe, trusting to be 
my heir, or else I’d shake him. And there’s where we stand. I’m 
sure of this much, though, that the mine is not at 7, and I'll tell 
you why. But first, would you mind letting me see the map again? 
I ought to recollect it all, but I’m blamed if I can tell whether 7 
is above or below the main creek.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” Luke said, wearied by the long and laborious 
explanation. “I’ve remembered. I wanted to see you and tell 
you yesterday.” 

“You’ve remembered the right number?” Scammel’s face was 
anxious. 

“Yes.” Luke bit his thumb hesitatingly. 

“Don’t tell me,” Scammel said in a moment. “I don’t want to 
know it yet.” 

“Eh?” 

“I’m not blind,” Scammel said. “I can see you’re suspicious of 
me, and I don’t blame you. And the more | talk, the more sus- 
picious you’re bound to grow, for I ain’t rightly a talker. I'll only 
ask this: Are you sure you remember ?” 

“Yes, I’m positive.” 

“Then we'll pack the burros and hit the world. I want you to 
pick out the trail without telling me, unless yon get stuck. If you 
can lead us to the right gulch, or to its neighborhood, it’ll be time 
then for me to know. Satisfactory?” 

“Yes. I’m going to take Smudge along to help with the burros. 
If I take a ride with Miss June this morning, won’t you and Smudge 
go ahead and let me meet you?” 

“My boy,” Scammel said, “let me give you a pointer. It ain’t 
safe to fool with Coon—and Dow is a shining example. But go 
ahead. A young horse has got to have lots of rope or he’ll choke 
himself. Where will you meet us?” 

“We were talking of riding up Cub,” Luke said, thinking it best 
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to ignore Scammel’s evident jealousy—the jealousy of a father for 
his son—‘“‘and if I am to lead the train, we will go up that creek for 
a day at least.” 

“T'll trot around and see to the animals,” Scammel said, briefly. 
“When you catch Smudge, send him along to help the stableman 
pack.” 

“But I’m not going to shirk. I’ve learned to pack, if some one 
bosses me.” 

“We'll start after breakfast,” Scammel continued, “and you may 
come along when you get ready.” 

“Very well. Miss Downing and I will probably leave before you 
do.” 

Scammel turned. “Don’t think I want to butt in,” he advised, 
“but I know that Coon’s in love. Sabe? It’s a touchy subject. A 
word in time. The man’s in this district, and he knows a gold mine 
when he sees it. Don’t talk too much.” He turned away, leaving 
Luke angry, unconvinced, but quite dumb. 

At the breakfast table June was in a gay humor, full of bantering 
talk, light merriment and witticisms, but Luke sat silent and de- 
jected. If June noticed his humor, however, it did not affect her 
high spirits. Smudge brought their horses to the door, and June 
hurried away to dress. Mrs. Downing was not yet out of bed. 

“You must forgive mother for not seeing you off,” June said 
when she returned in her corduroy habit. “She didn’t sleep well 
last night, and I hated to waken her. You won’t mind her absence? 
Besides, she would object to my crossing the river, so I'll wait till I 
come back before I tell.” 

“Ts it dangerous ?” Luke asked quickly. 

“No, of course not, though the weather looks stormy.” Ske 
handed her rain-coat to Luke. 

“Seems to me I’m cut out o’ them rides we used to take, Miss 
June,” Smudge said, as he led the horse to the verandah. 

“Never mind, Bub!” June laughed. “You'll return half a head 
taller from the trip with Mr. Winne, and with a gold mine in your 
pockets, or perhaps your skull. We'll have our rides then. Don’t 
forget to deliver my message, please. You would better start now 
and meet Mr. Scammel when he crosses the ford. All of you 
hurry,” she added. “If it rains, the upper ford will get rather deep 
for anything smaller than broncos ; and burros don’t like water.” 

“T reckon us two cow-punchers can get them over all right. See 
you later, pardner!” he called after Luke. 

Passing the corrals, they saw Scammel busy with the burros, 
and Luke, for a moment, felt rather ashamed of shirking his part of 
the work; but June clucked to her mare and raced down hill toward 
the ford, and Luke’s horse clattered in pursuit. 
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Some eighth of a mile above Cub Creek, Saw River balloons its 
banks and flows over a wide bed of sand between gravelly ridges 
three or more feet in height above the surface of the water. But 
Luke noted with surprise that the stream, which the day before had 
been glass-clear, was now opaque. In wading the river, Luke’s 
stirruped feet touched the water. Once across, the girl turned down 
the bank toward Cub Creek, riding at a long steady canter that effect- 
ually prevented coherent conversation, if either had been inclined to 
talk much. er. | 

The morning remained raw and dusky, and the narrow valley that 
Cub had cut out for itself in the rolling plateau was especially dismal 
in appearance. The flanking hills were of a height sufficient to hide 
the mountains, and the little trickle of water that flowed at the 
horses’ hoofs, so far from lending life to the scene, only gave a 
finishing touch of chill cheerlessness to the landscape. In a short 
time the fall grew too steep for hard riding, and June checked her 
horse. There was no breeze, but a few heavy drops of rain fell, 
splattering here and there on the bare rock. 

“T don’t think you’d better go very far,” Luke said. “It’s going 
to rain hard before long, and I’m afraid you'll get wet, despite this 
rain-coat of yours. I’d be awfully sorry to have you go back so 
soon, but you must not catch cold.” 

June studied the sky. “I thought at first it was a snow-cloud,” 
she answered, “but I noticed that the stream was rather swollen 
and muddy, so probably a heavy rain has already been precipitated 
on the Divide. We generally have one last wet and long snow- 
fall in late April or in May, but the spring began early this year. 
Yes, you’re quite right; I must not go far. I had intended to ride 
to our old cabin and wait there for the burros, but if it really begins 
raining I’ll turn back. I’m afraid you will have an uncomfortable 
day of it, and a bad, wet camp to-night. But Mr. Scammel will 
look out for your comfort; he is too old to like roughing it for 
its own sake. I’m so very glad you told him.” 

“And I—now. I really believe he is honest with me. Having a 
son like—I mean, he is in an odd position, and may well be puzzled 
as to what to do.” 

June did not reply, and Luke remained thoughtfully silent. 

Sudden flitting and nervous breezes sprang up and died away, 
again rain fell and ceased, and a deep hush brooded over the gulch. 
Luke observed the sky with growing alarm. The dull canopy had 
lightened a trifle, but below it long black creepers, octopus arms of 
a low-flying storm-cloud, stood startlingly distinct. The dusk of 
the valley, too, had changed to an uneasy and a yellow light. 

“There is going to be a bad rain,” Luke said, with conviction. 
“Just see that black scud under the other, will you? That’s some- 
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thing new in my experience. And the gray cloud is breaking up 
everywhere. A very strong wind is blowing overhead. You must 
go back. I'll ride with you as far as the river, anyhow. I’m rather 
sorry we decided to trail to-day. Here, put on this coat.” 

June leaned toward him, and he helped her with the waterproof. 
A sharp gust of wind, carrying with it a dash of mist, blew over 
the gulch. Another followed. The black scud sprang across the 
heavens, and threateningly hung above their heads. Then, with a 
wild roar, the tempest came shrieking. Before June could button 
her coat, a very sheet of rain pounded the sand and rocks, and 
obscured the gulch until it was impossible to see the near-by hills 

“We must race for it,” Luke shouted, catching at June’s bridle 
and pointing toward the river. 

“No,” June screamed in reply; “the cabin is much nearer than 
the stables. Come!” 

She struck her mare smartly. Luke followed. The trickle of 
water at his horse’s feet widened, blackened, grew deeper, and 
suddenly Luke spurred to June’s side. 

“The river!” he shouted. “Won't this make a flood? It was 
already swollen, remember. We must cross it now. It may cut 
you off from home.” 

June’s mare whirled about on its hind legs. The girl’s lips were 
thin and straight, and she nodded understandingly. “It will!” 
she screamed, and lashed her mount to break-neck speed. 

[To be continued.] 


THE CALL OF THE ROUNDUP 
By JESSIE DAVIES WILLDY. 


HEN the frost is on the hilltops, 
WV And the wind blows on the plain, 
And the dry mesquite is droopin’, 
For the want of clouds and rain; 


When the sunsets burn so hazy, 
And the grass is brown again, 

And the gray dust floats so lazy, 
Close above the cattle-pen ; 


Then it is I want the spring-time, 
Calves a-bawlin’ night and day, 

With the brandin’ irons a-heatin’, 
For the maverick and the stray. 


It just seems so kinda lonesome, 
When the camp is shy of men, 
And I’ve got a great big longin’, 
For the round-up days again. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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SCHOOL DAYS AND OTHER DAYS ON 
THE HASSAYAMPA 
By LAURA TILDEN KENT 
X. 
THE DOWNFALL OF A CHAMPION. 


KS LASS NEW term of school had begun several weeks before. 
s? INS The new teacher was fairly well understood now, and 





Yes \ things were settling into a regular routine, when some- 
bi Ce o™—\M thing happened to add spice to the quiet school life. 





One morning, as their burros neared the school-house 
on the hill, Isabel and Johnny saw a curious apparition on the road 
that would presently meet theirs. A lean yellow horse was ap- 
proaching at an awkward gallop. From his long, thin neck dan- 
gled a clanging cow-bell. On his back was a heavy cowboy’s saddle 
of the regulation type, new and beautiful to look on. And on the 
saddle sat a small boy, clad in very new overalls, a very new blue 
cotton shirt, and a man’s large red necktie that reached quite to his 
waist. On the child’s head, quite eclipsing his sickly yellow hair, 
well wet and carefully brushed, as it later proved to be, was a man’s 
cowboy hat, new like his other appointments—with the single ex- 
ception of the ancient horse. 

“I do declare if there isn’t Dave Ferris!” said Isabel, as this inter- 
esting pair thundered stiffly into the road before them. “Do you 
s’pose his father’s letting him come to school ?” 

“Looks like it,” responded Johnny. “Just notice how he won’t 
look at us,” he continued scornfully. “He sees us well enough, but 
he wants to give us a sample of his fine riding!” 

The boy had reached the school-house and dismounted, by this 
time, and he proceeded to “yank” off the saddle and bridle, and to 
hobble his poor steed. 

“Hobbles,” sniffed Isabel. “We'll have that old cow-bell jangling 
’round the school-house all day long, from now on, I s’pose.” 

“The old thing doesn’t look’s if he could run off without any,” 
observed Jack shrewdly. 

As they came into the stony school-yard, they found several boys 
gathered about Dave Ferris and plying him with questions. 

“Goin’ to come to school now right along, Dave?” 

“Bet y’ life,” responded Dave with a small swagger. 

“Father finally let yuh, did he?” 

“Yep.” Dave grew rather ill at ease at this mention of his 
father’s well-known reluctance to part with him. 

“How'd yuh git him to?” 

“Aw! he wanted me to, his self, now.” 

“D’yuh know all these kids here?” inquired Bennie Dixon, bent 
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on doing the right thing and giving Dave a fair start on his new 
life. 

“All exceptin’ them.” Dave pointed openly to a tall and rather 
gawky girl of about Isabel’s age, and to a small, round, black-eyed 
boy, both staring with interest at him. 

“They're the McCarthey kids,” Bennie informed him. “That’s 
Evelun McCarthey, and that’s Andy McCarthey. Andy’s a bully 
fighter fer his age. You don’t want to get into any scraps with 
Andy if you ain’t pretty handy with your fists. How are you fer a 
fighter ?” 

“Aw, I dunno.” Dave was decidedly ill at ease now. 

“If you ain’t pretty good, you don’t want to tackle Andy. He’s 
got a pretty good temper, too, and when he gets mad, he’d just as 
soon break the ground with yuh as not. 

“What Reader you in?” 

“The First. But Pa, he learnt me some. I ain’t plumb at the 
front of it.” 

“Uh-huh.” Bennie walked away with all the knowledge he 
needed, and the other children, who had listened carefully to the 
conversation, felt that they also were sufficiently informed as to 
the character of the new boy. 

At recess there was an effort that day to give him a “fair show,” 
however, and he was among the first chosen on one side for the 
game of “Stealing Sticks,” which happened to be the rage at that 
season. It was speedily discovered, however, that he ran as awk- 
wardly as his own old horse, and in a very few days he had fallen 
into neglect. This was what led to Isabel’s championship of Dave, 
and to the martyrdom that came with it. 

One day at recess in the morning, Dave suddenly blurted with a 
whimper, 

“Aw! choose me, Ben! Choose me! Don’t leave me to the 
last !” 

The whimper settled the matter, if Ben could have had any in- 
tention of choosing Dave before. 

“Baby!” he retorted. “Bawl about it, do!” And of course Dave 
was left again “to the last!” When Ben was forced to take him 
on his side, he assured him with emphasis that he only took him at 
all because it was necessary. 

“T have last choice, an’ you’re all the’ is left, but you ain’t a bit o’ 
good to a side,” he said; and later, when Dave got on the wood, 
and Ben might have rescued him, he took a stick instead and would 
have carried it away but for the intervention of the other players. 

“Aw, Ben! You got t’ take the feller that’s on the wood! Yuh 
can’t take sticks till everybody’s off’n the wood!” they shouted. 

“T can too,” Ben retorted. “He ain’t half the good of a stick! 
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He'll just git on again, ’s fast ’s I git him off, ’n’ we'll never stand 
a show o’ gittin’ a stick as long’s we’ve got him!” 

“You got to take the feller that’s on the wood!” shrieked the 
players in such chorus that Ben was forced to give in. 

“Then you just stay quiet on this side the line,” ordered Ben, as 
he returned with the wretched Dave. ‘We can’t spend all our 
time gettin’ you off!” 

And poor Dave straightway put the finishing touch upon his own 
future at that school by bursting into tears and declaring: 

“T’ll tell the schoolma’m on you! I'll tell the schoolma’m yuh 
won’t leave me play!” 

“Tattle-tale!” “Cry-baby!” “Calfie! poor Calfie!” jeered the 
crowd. 

And Isabel was one of those people whom nature has endowed 
with a sympathy for the under dog! 

“Ben! you let him play! You haven’t any right not to let him 
play! He hasn’t learned the game yet—and he doesn’t know games 
anyway! He’s never been to school before! Give him a chance!” 
Isabel’s eyes blazed with anger. She was a person of some influ- 
ence on the play-ground, being the best runner among the girls and 
having a reputation for veracity that made her word willingly 
trusted by “the other side.” Of both these things she was justly 
proud. 

“You just let him play!” she demanded, and as usual there were 
some to side with her. 

“Aw, g’on, Ben! That’s right! Give him a show t’ learn, even 
if he is slow’s molasses in January!” called a goodly number of 
voices. 

“Well, let him then. Baby!” sniffed Ben loftily, but as it was 
evident that he wouldn’t call Dave back himself—of course, that 
would have been too much to expect of him !—Isabel undertook that 
duty. 

“And do be more careful not to get caught,” she warned him. 
“Watch how the rest of us do it.” 

From that hour, Dave Ferris was Isabel’s faithful shadow. ‘To 
be on her side—and at her side—seemed his greatest ambition. He 
kept as close to her as the activity of the game would permit. If 
somebody made a daring dash across the enemies’ lines and rescued 
a stick or an unfortunate player, the joy that Isabel felt with her 
own side was damped by Dave’s enthusiasm. 

“Oh! Belle!” he would gasp ecstatically, “Oh, Belle!” And a 
heavy hand would descend in a rousing slap on her shoulder. 

Now Isabel could not bear to be called “Belle,” and to be clapped 
on the back was even worse. But she had taken up the cause of 
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the oppressed, and she bore these things with a patience that was 
heroic when one considered her inward writhings. 

Presently Dave, who had grown bold by reason of his improved 
position on the playground, managed to get himself into serious 
difficulty. One evening Isabel and Johnny were rather later than 
usual in leaving the school house. The other children had all gone 
before them, and they rode in a strange, unusual quiet, at first, that 
was soon rudely broken by the sound of shouts, of jeers, and of 
loud lamentation. On following these sounds, they came upon a 
lively scene. 

A group of yelling, delightedly hopping boys surrounded a cen- 
tral group composed of Andy McCarthey, whose attitude was de- 
cidedly belligerent, Dave Ferris, who was manifestly the besieged, 
(and not enjoying his position), and Dave’s old horse, against 
which his owner had backed, as against a wall. 

As the newcomers paused with the spectators, Andy edged 
cautiously toward his opponent and was threatened with a flourish 
of the hand in which Dave held a stone of a very respectable size. 

“No fair! No fair!” shrieked the audience excitedly. “Drop 
that there rock, Baby!” “Go in an’ do him up, Andy!” “Give it to 
him!” “Punch his head fer him!” “No fair! No fair!” “No fair, 
fightin’ with rocks!” 

Dave hurled the rock, nevertheless, and Andy, dodging it skil- 
fully, rushed in and seized him by the collar, shook him well, slapped 
his face, and squared off for the encounter. Dave, however, in- 
stead of assuming an attitude of defence, reached vainly for 
another stone, cast his frightened gaze about him—and saw Isabel! 

“Oh! Belle! Belle! Don’t yuh leave him! Don’t yuh leave him! 
He !—He'll !—Belle !—Quit! Oh! Quit !—Stop!—Don’t—Don’t yuh 
come any closter!—Quit! ’ll—O Jeeminy! ye -e-eminy |—O-ou ! 
Stop !—Quit !!” 

Isabel positively giggled a ‘delighted giggle ilove she remem- 
bered her part. Then, 

“What’s the matter?” she inquired severely. “Are you fellows 
trying to make Andy fight Dave ?” 

The crowd of boys whirled about to face her. 

“He began it!” they assured her. “He was a-pickin’ on Andy, 
an’ he might ’a’ knew better’n to pick on a feller. that’s got a,tem- 
per’s good as Andy’s! It’s his own look-out!” 

“T never! I never!” Dave contradicted each fresh statement 
wailingly, “I never did! I did not!” 

“You let Aim tell it!” cried Isabel. “Now, Dave, what did you 
do?” 

“Nothin’! I didn’t do nothin’ !” 

“You lie!” shrieked Andy, dancing nearer. “You an say agin 
yuh didn’t do nothin’ an’ [’ll—!” 
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“I did not! You're a liar your own self!” 

“Take it back! Take it back! You say you'll take it back, or 
P’li—!” 

“Wait, Andy McCarthey!” screamed Isabel. (Dave was wailing 
fearfully again. “Oh! Je-eminy, Jeeminy! Oh! Jeeminy whiz-s-z/— 
Ho-o-oly Jee-e-eminy! Oh! Jee-e-eminy !—I’ll tell—O-ou! Quit /— 
I'll tell the school m’am!—Oh! Belle!—Oh! Jeeminy!’) “Dave, you 

. keep still! Nobody’s hurting you.” Then she turned to the audi- 
ence. 

“What did he do?” 

“He lass’ed Andy this mornin’!” “He was a-lass’in’ me—!” 
“Pretty near pulled him off’n his burro!” “He’s always a-sayin’ 
he’s goin’ to be a cowboy like his darned old father, an’ he has 
to be a-practicin’ on the kids!” “Lass’ed Andy ’round the neck 
an’—” The replies began to tumble in on Isabel! confusedly. 

“He lassoed you, and tried to pull you off of your burro?” 

“Yes!” “Yes!” “Yes, he did!” “He was a-trying’ to pull—!” “He 
pretty near did git him—!” “Rocky place down past Dixon’s—!” 
shrieked the boys. 

“I was—I wasn’t doin’ nothin’! I didn’t go to hurt him! I never 
did him no hurt!” wailed Dave. 

“You did it for fun?” demanded Isabel. 

“Yes !—Ye-es!” wailed Dave again. 

“An’ Andy lass’ed him fer fun tonight, an’ he began to bawl 
an’ fire rocks, an’ called him a name no feller’d stand—,” shouted 
the boys. “If I was Andy, I’d black his face fer him!” “I’d fix 
him!” “He fires rocks!” “He won’t fight fair!” “He called him a 
name no feller—!” 

“I don’t care! I'll fire more, if yuh don’t leave me be!” shrieked 
Dave, too much emboldened by Isabel’s presence, and Andy pounced 
upon him once more, slapped his face with vigor, and again waited 
for the onset that did not come. 

“Andy!” Isabel’s voice rose high above the shrieks of Dave and 
the encouraging yells of the other boys, “Andy! He don’t know 
how to fight! You let him alone!” 

She did not admire Dave, but his abject terror, his childish wails, 
his slim body flattened against the side of the yellow horse—all 
spoke to the knightly instincts that even a girl may have. She 
did pity him. 

“You let him alone!” she said. “You're too good a fighter to fight 
with a kid that doesn’t know how!—And Dave, you’d better take 
back what you called him!—Only, Andy! It doesn’t make you one 
because he called you one!” 

“He’s got to take it back anyhow! Any feller—!” began Andy. 

And Isabel decided that he really had better. 
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“Take it back, Dave! I can’t keep him from fighting you if 
you don’t! And you oughtn’t to call names! And, Andy !—you are 
too good a fighter—!” 

“Do—you—take it back?” inquired Andy impressively. 

“Yes—! O-ou—! Oh!—Je-e-eminy! Quit! Don’t! Oh! Yes!’ 

And Dave was allowed to mount his yellow horse and go away, 
when he spoiled everything by shrieking from a safe distance, 

“T don’t take it back! You are one!” And Isabel knew that in 
the morning she would have to do over again this evening’s work. 

Day after day this scene came to be repeated. Day after day 
Isabel championed the “Baby” until she could hardly bring herself 
to the task. No girl likes a coward. Pity that had fought mightily 
against scorn, at first, now conquered it but very partially. She 
still allowed no bodily injury to be done Dave. Her own tongue she 
could hardly curb. 

“He’s a coward! If Dave wasn’t such an all-fired coward, he’s 
plenty big enough to fight Andy! He’s bigger’n Andy!” the boys 
would shriek. 

And Isabel could only answer at last, 

“Say he’s a coward then! Of course, he’s a coward! Call him 
a baby! I should think you’d be ashamed to fight with a baby!” 

This argument often saved Dave’s body, but Isabel wondered, 
even when provoked to use it, how his spirit must have felt beneath 
it. 

Then Isabel was one day tempted beyond endurance. Dave 
brought his little sister to school, and she confided to Isabel, in the 
presence of several witnesses, that Dave said Isabel was his girl! 
Now that was too much! The wrath that had been smoldering 
against her unworthy protégé suddenly leaped into flame in Isabel’s 
bosom. Pity was almost consumed. But she waited her time. 

One day the talk of the assembled school turned upon “girls” and 
“fellers.” It was not a common topic in that school, but one that 
did flourish feebly at long intervals; and now various members of 
the school were being “joshed.” Isabel was escaping, when, 

“Who’s your feller, Isabel?” piped the smallest girl. 

“T haven’t any,” Isabel responded promptly and firmly. And 
then she remembered, 

“Oh! yes, I have! Dave says I’m his girl!” Infinite, biting scorn 
she put into the words, and consuming scorn was in the look she 
cast on Dave, who withered beneath it. 

“You are not! You are not!” he quavered. 

For he knew, as Isabel did, that he might fight his own battles, 
thereafter, far more than he had ever done in the past. 

Maxton, Arizona. 


THE END. 
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AINGS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
By N. C. BLANCHARD. 


SSALLEN Elbert Hubbard came out to California last winter, 
he absorbed some knowledge about the raisin situation, 
and in order to aid the movement then on foot to adver- 
tise raisins, he wrote an article on the subject, which 
was copied all over the country. In this article was 
the astounding statement that an acre of vineyard would produce 
five tons of raisins at one crop. Now everybody knows that “Fra 
Elbertus” handles the English language with an ease and dexterity 
equaled by very few writers, but it was painfully evident that some- 
body had been “stringing him” about the yield of raisins, and that 
he knew not whereof he wrote. 

In like manner, a pamphlet, lately issued by a great railway com- 
pany, contains a write-up of the San Joaquin Valley, wherein the 
assertion is made that the waters of Kings River flow directly into 
Tulare Lake, and that Kings County is destined to become a greac 
orange-producing county, both of which statements are wide of the 
mark. 

The difficulty of getting literary ability coupled up with the facts 
is responsible for much trouble. 

Kings County is located in the center, north and south, of the San 
Joaquin Valley, near the geographical center of the State, 230 miles 
south of San Francisco, and 250 miles north of Los Angeles. 

Organized in 1893, it is one of the youngest counties in the State. 
It was created by taking 1257 square miles from Tulare County, and 
in 1909, an additional 120 square miles was added to it from Fresno 
County, making the total area 1377 square miles. 

Of this, 230 miles are taken up by the waters of Tulare Lake, the 
largest body of fresh water in the State, and about 500 square miles 
of the western portion of the county are either mountainous, or ele- 
vated land unavailable for cultivation under present conditions. 

Of the remaining 652 square miles, perhaps 250 are yet unculti- 
vated, leaving about 400 square miles as the area of present pro- 
ductiveness in the county. 

On this comparatively small amount of land, Kings County farm- 
ers and fruit growers have established a reputation for diversified 
production that stands unexcelled by any similar territory in the 
State, either in quality or quantity per acre. 

This is so because the farmer in Kings County has at his command 
the three great requisites for successful farming in California—good 
soil, plenty of water and abundant sunshine. 

The soil is all alluvial silt and sediment ‘made land,” on the 
famous delta of Kings River, which has, for unknown ages, been 
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built up by the deposits brought down from the snow-capped moun- 
tains by the waters of this great stream in the same manner as the 
delta of the Nile has been built from the washings of the mountains 
in Africa. 

The soil of the Kings River delta is capable of producing almost 
every known plant, fruit or vegetable, and over eighty distinct vari- 
eties of crops have been grown and listed. 

The water for irrigating this fertile land is mostly drawn from 
this same Kings River, and the abundant supply available has made 
possible a crop production that is the wonder of all who investigate 
conditions in this territory. 

Until recently, the accepted idea was that land out of reach of the 
water of the river was unavailable for farming, but in Kings County, 
hundreds of acres are being successfully irrigated from artesian 
wells, which tap the underlying strata of ground-water, fed from 
the high mountains to the east. This same underflow of ground- 
water is tapped also by shallower wells, from which large quantities 
of water are pumped for irrigation. 

With gravity water from streams, artesian water from deep wells, 
and a vast sheet of pumping water available at shallow depths, 
Kings County is indeed favored as regards the most important factor 
in the problem of farming in California. 

As for the third vital necessity, it is sufficient to say that the sun 
shines on Kings County over three hundred days in the year without 
a cloud, and, with this combination of soil, water and sunshine, 
things just can’t help growing. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article, to give even a list 
of the products of Kings County. As aforesaid, over eighty distinct 
kinds of the various crops of orchard, vineyard, farm and garden 
are grown, taking no account of ornamental trees, flowers and plants, 
which flourish in the greatest profusion. 

Briefly, it may be stated that the principal orchard fruits are 
peaches, apricots, plums and prunes. In the vineyards, the muscat, 
or raisin grape, is the principal crop, although a large acreage is de- 
voted to wine and table grapes. 

In the line of general farming, two products are prominent— 
alfalfa and corn. Over ten thousand acres of alfalfa are in Kings 
County, and more is being planted as fast as men and teams can 
prepare the ground. Why? Because every acre of alfalfa will feed 
a cow, the year round; and it has been discovered within the past 
five years, that dairying is “mighty profitable” in Kings County, so 
that every man who can control the combination of an acre of alfalfa 
and a cow to feed thereon, is making money, and making it fast— 
but that’s a story which there’s no room to tell here. 

And corn? Yes, we grow corn—genuine, old-fashioned, Eastern 
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Indian corn—in Kings County—and lots of it, too. Thirty to forty 
bushels per acre is an average crop, and, once in a while, a man from 
Missouri or Kansas turns loose and grows seventy-five bushels per 
acre, just to show what he can do if he tries. Of course the corn, and 
the pumpkins, and the pie melons, along with the alfalfa and the 
skim milk from the dairy, make good hog feed, and so here you find 
lots of hogs being raised with great profit, besides beef cattle, sheep, 
mules and horses. As a “stock country” it is hard to beat. 

It has been said again and again of Kings County, that the farmer 
from the states east of the Rocky mountains has only to move over 
and go to work plowing and planting, milking cows and feeding pigs, 
just the same as he did where he came from, except that he has no 
snow, no blizzard, no winter, no tornado nor cyclone—just a chance 
to do profitable work on his farm 313 days in the year, with fifty-two 
Sundays to go to church—or fishing, as he may be inclined. 

Statistics and figures are but dry reading, still it may be allowed 
to mention that the assessed valuation of the county is $13,000,000, 
and the tax rate this year is $1.51 per hundred; that over $1,000,000 
was paid the dairy farmer for butter fat during the past year; that 
the value of the raisin crop of 1908 was $455,000; dried fruits, $600,- 
380; green fruits, $765,950; canned fruit, $175,000 ; wine, $680,000 ; 
eggs and poultry, $403,000. These are but a few of the many prod- 
ucts grown, but they serve to give some idea of what is doing in 
this small portion of a small county. There are many acres of good 
land still waiting the touch of the husbandman, and a hearty wel- 
come is waiting for him whenever he makes up his mind to “come 
to Kings County and do better.” 
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WHAT IRRIGATION DID FOR FRESNO 
COUNTY 
By WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 
ea] VAY back in the early “seventies,” horsemen riding 
down the San Joaquin Valley found dusty roads, 
parched lands, and the uncomfortable, incessant glare 
of the sun’s rays on arid plains. In the winter and 
spring, herds of sheep and cattle grazed over the plains, 
and occasionally one would find a grain field, but in the summer 
everything was bare and desolate. Fresno county, standing in the 
exact center of the valley, and possessing a greater floor acreage 
than any other county, displayed a greater degree of aridity and 
desolation, yet to that seemingly unfortunate circumstance it owes 
its present great position as the best and most productive of all 
the agricultural counties of the State of California. 

In the continuous process of evolution in the world’s economy, 
thinking men and women have been the mainspring in that part 
of its progress relating to the commercial and industrial develop- 
ments of its vast and illimitable resources. The people who have 
burrowed into its past, and who have studied the conditions of its 
present, are usually the people who prepare for its future develop- 
ment, and such was the case with Fresno county. Men who had 
studied conditions in Egypt, India, and other countries where irri- 
gation was practiced, concluded that conditions in Fresno were most 
favorable for that purpose, and with them, to think was to act. 
Without following the history of the struggles and disappointments 
attending that important work, it became an accomplished fact, and 
instead of a profitless parched land, Fresno county was transformed 
into a veritable Garden of Eden where vegetation of all kinds flour- 
ished. Fresno county has immense bodies of level land on the 
floor of the valley, over which it was easy to bring water for irri- 
gation, and thus accomplish that union of soil, sun and water which 
has done so much for it. 

Following that union, people came flocking into the county, which 
in 1870 had a population of 6,336, that has now increased to 60,000, 
and with that influx the development of the county has proceeded 
at a phenomenal rate. When the feasibility of irrigation became 
a proven fact, and it was found that Fresno county was the ideal 
home of the grape, the peach, the nectarine, the apricot and the 
fig, and that the returns from a 40-acre tract in any of these fruits 
exceeded the profits on a section of grain land, intensive farming 
became the order of the day; the large grain ranches were cut up 





*The photographs illustrating this article are from the studio of 
Maxwell & Mudge, Fresno. 
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into holdings of 10, 20, 40, 60 and 80 acres, railroad accommoda- 
tions were gradually extended and steady markets were formed. 
The competitive demand for its products has become so great that 
the buyer comes to the farmer, arranges for the purchase of his 
crop, which, when harvested, he hauls to the nearest packing house 
and receives a check for the amount agreed upon; the whole trans- 
action being the simplest and most direct method possible for the 
farmer. With the rapid accumulation of wealth came the demand 
for modern conveniences—telephones, telegraphs, electric lines, elec- 
tric lighting and power, schools, churches, and all the accessories 
of up-to-date social and commercial civilization. The towns dis- 
tributed over the county also show evidences of “up-to-dateness,” 
and no city in California, outside of Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, possesses such an aggregation of splendid business buildings 
as Fresno. In the light of all these happenings, the interested reader 
will ask, “What caused it?” And the answer may be equally brief, 
“Water, and plenty of it! The cheapest and best supply in Cali- 
fornia.” The water tax is 62% cents per acre per annum, and as 
the water is fed from the perpetual snows of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, the supply is unfailing. 

Now mark what irrigation has done for Fresno county: It has 
increased the population from 6,836 in 1870 to 60,000 in 1909. 

In 1870, the total cash value of the farms in Fresno county was 
$629,705 ; today Fresno’s tax ¥aluation is $60,000,000. 

In 1870, the estimated value"6f all farm products, including bet- 
terments and additions to stock, was $229,068 ; today it amounts to 
$30,000,000, showing the immense per capita return of $500 for 
every man, woman and child in the county. Surely no further argu- 
ment is needed to determine the prosperity, commercial and agri- 
cultural, of Fresno county. 

In 1870, grapevines were unknown in Fresno county; today 
106,000 acres of this magnificent fruit proclaims to the world the 
premiership of Fresno county as its producer. Four thousand years 
ago the hills and valleys of Palestine yielded that best, most nour- 
ishing and oldest of all known foods, the raisin ; today Fresno county 
stands out as the world’s greatest producer of raisins. 

In 1870, orchard products were not entirely unknown in Fresno 
county. They were valued at $750. Today their value amounts 
to over $2,000,000. 

The leading feature of Fresno county is the diversity of its 
products. The wonderful range of climate within its boundaries 
makes it possible to grow anything that is raised in temperate to 
semi-tropic zones. 

In the lower foothill ranges it produces citrus fruits that are 
unexcelled in point of quality, and as they ripen six weeks earlier 
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than those of Southern California, the fruit is picked and marketed, 
and the cash return for it in the bank before the Southern Cali- 
fornia oranges are in condition for picking. This condition nat- 
urally gives Fresno county a leverage in value, because, being the 
earliest fruit, it commands bigger prices. Orange trees bear more 
heavily the older they grow, and at the age of ten years the trees 
frequently yield $1000 per acre. Some reader of this article may 
intend planting an orange orchard, and an estimate of the cost may 
interest him. In presenting the figures, I would call attention to 
the remarkable disparity between the cost of land and irrigation 
in Fresno county and some of the other citrus-growing districts in 
California. 
Estimate of planting orange orchard: 


Best land, with water, per acre eceeceneeneencee $160.00 
CR) Rg | eee a a hee 60.00 
35.00 


Planting and carimg first year eecccceeeeeeesneeenneeeneee 
Caring 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th year at $25 per acre... 125.00 








Replants and comtimgemeies ee eeececeeeeeeneeeee 25.00 
Taxes and water Service SiX YeaTS cen 30.00 

$435.00 

Income : 

Value of crop on 4-year-old trees... neuen 50,00 
Value of crop on 5-year-old trees........ ep 
Value of crop on 6-year-old trees... ilitecotbie, 200.00 

$350.00 


This nearly repays the total investment in six years. Orange 
culture may be called the aristocracy of farming, and I know of 
nothing more attractive, or that appeals more to the sense of 
beauty, than the splendid golden fruit, contrasted with the magnifi- 
cent green of its setting of leaves. 

The fig industry of Fresno county is interesting because of its 
being a fruit that thrives well and yields good returns. In the 
earlier years of fig cultivation, the white Adriatic was the leading 
variety, but a wider scope has been given to the industry through 
the work of Mr. Geo. C. Roeding, who, after years of experimenting 
and investigation, introduced the genuine Smyrna fig, which is the 
finest in the world. The difficulty that existed previously was that 
the Smyrna fig would not mature until fertilized by the pollen from 
the Capri fig. Mr. Roeding discovered that this process of fertili- 
zation was accomplished by a small wasp called “Blastophaga gros- 
sorum,” which is born in the Capri fig, and emerges from it covered 
with pollen, and enters the Smyrna fig, fertilizing the latter and 
enabling it to produce the best and most delicious of all figs. Mr. 
Roeding’s splendid services have been acknowledged not only by 
his fellow citizens, but also by the Government, and he is recognized 
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(not only in Fresno, which is proud of him, but all over the United 
States) as one of the really big men in the world of horticulture. 

Fresno county is also famous for its alfalfa and dairying, and 
there are at the present time a large number of people in the county 
who are taking up this profitable industry. Good alfalfa land can 
be purchased for $75 to $100 per acre, unimproved, with first-class 
water right. The best plan is to prepare the land and sow it with 
a mixed crop of barley and alfalfa. After the crop is harvested, 
two more cuttings can be taken off the same season, and the year 
following, a full crop of five to six cuttings may be secured. Good 








KIRKMAN NuRSERIES, FRESNO 
A block of about one million peach seedlings in the Kirkman Nurseries at Fresno, 
indicating the extent of the deciduous fruit industry of Fresno County. 
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alfalfa land raises from one and one-half to two tons to the acre 
per cutting, and if the farmer does not feed it to his stock, there 
is always a good market for it at a fair price—$8 to $10 per ton, 
and sometimes as high as $15 to $19 per ton. Dairying, taken in 
conjunction with alfalfa raising, is, however, the best paying, and 
brings the quickest returns to the man whose means are limited, 
because on the fifteenth day of every month he receives a check 
in payment for his butter fat, which enables him to liquidate his 
liabilities as he goes along, and thus makes the path of life smoother 
for him. The marvelous growth of this industry during the past 
ten years makes interesting reading, and the figures quoted below 
are thoroughly authentic: 
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Fresno County ALFALFA 


Production of butter— 


POUNDS 

For year ending September 30th, 1898... 291,754 
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and the value of the product in 1908 was $1,500,000! 
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Many people are interested in dairying, and would like to know 
the cost of starting a dairy and the profits likely to accrue. For 
the benefit of such I append the following figures: 








80 acres raw alfalfa land at $75 .... 6,000 
Planting and checking same at 15... — 
60 cows hy Sed 3,600 
120 hogs at six weeks old at (2. cccccccecnneneme 240 

Total Sc ence ce are 





Good cows will yield an average of $75 a year each, and as one 
acre will support a cow, I estimate conservatively in putting 60 
cows on 80 acres. One cow’s skimmed milk will feed two hogs 
of an average weight of 180 pounds. 

Gross returns: 





TET ETT NE Re $4,500 
Sf TELS £0 SST ee sabtaaaiisiueiaiies 900 
120 hogs (21,600 pounds at 5%c)......... ae 

$6,588 


There is probably no other county in California which can boast 
of such a diversity of products as Fresno county, and, while I have 
written of some of them, the half has not been told, because thei: 
extent and variety are practically unlimited. Here we find wheat, 
oats, barley, Indian corn, Egyptian corn, Kaffir corn, sweet potatoes 
Irish potatoes, vegetables of all kinds, squash, watermelons, sugar 
beets, alfalfa, small and large fruits of every kind, growing in great 
abundance. 

As a much written and thoroughly discussed problem, the hen 
takes a prominent place as the farmer’s “side line,” and a useful 
adjunct she proves herself in more ways than one, being invaluable 
in ridding the orchard of harmful insects, which injure the trees, 
as well as in providing the farmer’s table with the necessaries of 
life. The price of eggs averages 30 cents a dozen, and dressed 
chickens retail for 25 cents per pound. Cheap lands can be used 
by those making a specialty of chicken raising, and a man with 
2000 or more chickens can make a good living. With all the im- 
mense quantity of eggs and chickens marketed, there is still a great 
scarcity, with no immediate prospect of fully supplying the demand. 
Here, then, is a splendid opportunity for the poultryman to acquire 
a competency easily and safely in the delightful climate and under 
the sunny skies of beautiful Fresno county. 

In the earlier days of pioneering in Fresno county, little heed was 
paid to the grading of stock, whether horses or cattle, but a great 
impetus has been given to the work by the competitive rivalry at 
State and County Fairs. The mild winters and favorable summer 
climate are conducive to stock raising. Especially is this so in the 
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case of horses and mules, and Fresno county is fast taking raak as 
a foremost breeder of splendid animals. On account of the great 
heat, with its excessive humidity, in the Orient, the horse does not 
stand the climate so well as the mule, and this has led to a great 
demand there for high-class mules, for which prices are paid that 
are highly satisfactory to the breeder. 

The lumber interests of Fresno county are also very important, 
and its forests of coniferous trees rank among the finest in the 
world. This splendid aggregation consists of sugar pine, yellow 
pine, fir, cedar and redwood. The latter, named technically “Sequoia 
Gigantea,” is one of the wonders of the world, being of a great 
height, and frequently 35 feet in diameter, the bark being 30 inches 
in thickness. Many of these trees are from 4000 to 6000 years old, 
and had attained quite a respectable growth when Nabal’s wife went 
out to meet King David, bearing a gift of raisins and other good 
things to intercede for his pardon and favor. They were flourishing 
in the days when Christ walked this earth, when Nero fiddled over 
the burning of Rome, and Alexander the Great sat down and wept 
for more worlds to conquer. Existing, as they did, through the 
evolution of the ages, they form an interesting and striking link 
between the long dead past and the living present. 

The annual cut of Fresno county lumber amounts to about 75,- 
000,000 board feet, and its products are used for all purposes. Sugar 
pine for fine building purposes, yellow pine for heavier building 
purposes, fir for fine ship timbers, and redwood, which is impervious 
to wet rot, for outside finishing and roofing. The value of the 
lumber product is $2,500,000 yearly. 

The rapid rise of Fresno county as one of the greatest oil-pro- 
ducing centers of the world has been something phenomenal. The 
beginning of its development was in 1890, with one small well, and 
its first important gusher, yielding over 500 barrels a day, was 
brought in in 1898. In 1900, the field produced 500,000 barrels 
and gradually increased its yield, till in 1908 its product was 12,- 
000,000 barrels. With the development of the field, permanent pipe- 
lines have been laid, refineries started, and the two transcontinental 
railroads, recognizing the value and cheapness of oil as fuel, have 
been for years using it in their locomotives. The adoption of crude 
oil as fuel has tended to increase its consumption, and, notwithstand- 
ing the immense present-day production of oil, it seems to fall short 
of the great demand there is for it. This industry has created many 
large fortunes, and hundreds of men who a few years ago were 
very poor, find themselves in affluent circumstances. 

The climate of Fresno county is one of the finest in California, 
taken on an average all the year round. July is the hottest month, 
occasionally getting up to 110 degrees Fahrenheit, but it is a notable 
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fact that it is also the most healthful month. August and Sep- 
tember are a little cooler, and the other nine months of the year 
are simply delightful. Even in our hottest weather there are no 
sunstrokes; neither are there any thunder-storms at any season 
of the year. There are 275 days of sunshine in the year, and 
rarely ever a day in which the farmer cannot pursue his vocation. 
No matter how hot the days are, the evenings are always cool, 
affording splendid opportunity for rest and recuperation. The irri- 
gation system is one of the best in the United States, and the never- 
failing snows of the Sierras supply ample water for the purpose. 
Where irrigation from the canals is impracticable, it is easily ac- 











Mariposa STREET, FRESNO 


complished by pumping-plants. In most parts of the county, water 
is reached at an easy distance from the surface, and the cost of 
pumping is very slight, owing to the excellent supply of cheap fuel 
from the oil fields of the county. The cost of running a pumping- 
plant during the year averages about $3 per acre. Compare this 
cost with that of other districts in California where the cost runs 
from $10 to $25 per acre per annum. 

The educational system of Fresno county is of a high order, and 
it is questionable if any school system in the country is superior 
to it. Provision is also made that even in the remotest parts of the 
county the children have a good education provided for them. 
Churches of almost every denomination are found in Fresno county. 
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Wherever one goes, whether in city or country, are the evidences 
of prosperity, taste and refinement, in the pretty homes that are 
fast taking the places of the old-fashioned “California shacks” of 
former days. In the mountains are to be found the most delightful 
summer resorts, quiet nooks, under the shady trees, and by the 
purling brooks, which, like those in Tennyson’s poem, “go on for- 
ever,” and where opportunities for peaceful reverie and mental and 
physical recuperation are to be found. Here, also, in Kings River 
Cafion is to be seen scenery which, for grandeur and sublimity, 
beggars description, putting in the shade anything to be found in 
the grand Yellowstone Park and the Yosemite Valley. The mighty 
Nimrod and the gentler follower of Izaak Walton also find con- 
genial occupation, and plenty of it. 

Five years ago Professor Blackmar, of Washington, D. C., visited 
Fresno county, and, writing back to a friend after his return home, 
he expressed himself as follows regarding it: 

“It is a truly wonderful county, productive beyond imagination, 
and rich beyond the dreams of wealth. A wealthy agricultural dis- 
trict in one of the grandest valleys the sun ever shone on.” These 
were the words of a practical man who knew whereof he wrote, 
and never were truer words penned. 

Some day, probably not in the far distant future, our rich Ameri- 
cans who desire to travel and enjoy the beauties of nature, instead 
of going to enjoy the frivolities of London and Paris, or the snow- 
clad peaks of Switzerland, may be found turning their steps toward 
the grander and more awe-inspiring scenery of their own land, and 
when that day comes, the Mecca of all travelers will certainly be 
the Kings River Cafion of Fresno County, California. 
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THE STORY OF PORTERVILLE 
By JOHN T. GOOLRICK, JR. 

URNING the desert into a garden! The story is an old" 
one. Where the big irrigation projects have been car- 
ried out, the transformation is familiar; but here is a 
section where, from sheep pastures and apparently 
worthless land, steady work and confidence have de- 

veloped orange groves, wheat fields, and pastures that yield splendid 

crops each year. Underground water and the experimental pro- 
clivities of one man did it, but so quietly was it accomplished that 
the change was not heralded as desert irrigation projects are. Little 
attention was attracted until recently, and but few people know the 
full resources of the San Joaquin Valley and the Porterville orange 
belt. 
The chief claim of this northern orange belt is that it is the first 
of all citrus fruit sections to get its product to the market. The 
oranges grown here are in the markets of the East before the har- 





vesting of the golden crop has begun elsewhere. Nor does the 
rapidity with which they mature detract from the quality of the 
oranges. 


The orange belt of the San Joaquin Valley extends from the base 
of the foothills of the Sierra Nevada mountains twenty or thirty 
miles westward on the plains. In sections where the oranges shrink 


Photographs by courtesy of Opera House Studio, Porterville, Cal. 
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A PortTERVILLE ORANGE GROVE 


from the frost, grain fields cover the once barren plains, and beyond 
the grain fields, cattle graze on the green slopes of the hills. These 
hills rise to the stately Sierras, which rival the most famous resorts 
of America. 

Beginning as a sheep camp and settled by intrepid seekers who 
crossed the plains in early days, the growth of Porterville was for 
years merely nominal. Not more than half a century ago the Indians 
and whites clashed within a few miles of the present site of Porter- 
ville. The Indians were banished to the Tule River Reservation, 
and the town resumed its placid existence as a frontier trading post. 
The San Joaquin Valley was at that time on the government maps 
as “desert land” and was deemed of little value. 

Some time in the year 1863, Mrs. Cornelius Gibbons and Mrs. H. 
M. White, in experimental mood, planted two orange seeds, and the 
seed planted by the former surprised her and her incredulous neigh- 
bors by becoming in time a tree. It still further surprised them by 
bearing fruit in 1868, and the result was that in 1880 the first com- 
mercial orchard was set out. 

Land was worth little before the orange industry began. Bare 
land is now cheap at $150.00 an acre, and orange groves bring more 
than a thousand dollars an acre. In the twelve or thirteen years 
during which the orange industry has existed in the Porterville sec- 
tion, 4681 acres of trees have been set out in the district immediately 
adjacent to Porterville. This means that there are approximately 
four hundred ‘and sixty-eight thousand orange trees within a few 
miles of this city. Oranges ripen here in the early fall. They are 
picked by a corps of pickers who come in at the beginning of the 
season, hauled to the packing house, sorted in boxes, and shipped 
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east. They range from the “fancy” grades, of which about sixty 
make a box, to the smallest shipped, of which 324 can be packed in 
one box. 

With the industry there grew up a co-operative system of market- 
ing. The California Fruit Exchange pays each shipper his propor- 
tionate share of the profits of sales, after the expense of marketing 
is deducted. In Porterville the Porterville Citrus Association, un- 
der the Fruit Exchange, operates the packing houses. The Ran- 
dolph Fruit Company and the California Citrus Union maintain 
independent packing establishments. The work of picking and 
packing employs hundreds of men and women during the season. 

ut although orange-growing is the leading industry in the Por- 
terville section, it is by no means the only one. South of the town 
are extensive wheat fields that yield remarkable crops in “good 
years” and fair crops in “bad years.” East of it, are cattle ranges, 
one of which runs into thousands of acres. West of the town is an 
extensive alfalfa and dairying country, and on all sides almost any 
kind of fruit may be successfully cultivated. The two creameries 
near this city, Ridgway Brothers’ Sunflower and the Porterville Co- 
operative, produce about 35,000 pounds of butter each month, bring- 
ing in a total income of about $12,250 at wholesale prices. Of this 
amount the Ridgways’ creamery turned out last month about 23,000 
pounds and the Co-operative creamery 12,000 pounds. 

Not far from Porterville is o.1e of the only two magnesite mines 
in the world, and just as near, one of the finest granite quarries in 
the West. 

Porterville has all the features of a pleasant home city, seven 
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churches, one of them built at a cost of $25,000; a $10,000 library, 
a $50,000 water works system, a $50,000 high school, a $40,000 
sewer system, paved sidewalks and oiled streets; all of them the 
result of twelve years’ growth, which may be counted the period of 
Porterville’s real progress. The city is not without its faults, nor 
do its most enthusiastic residents believe it is. There is still much 
to be done. And it is because there is much to be done, and a field 
for doing it, that the city wants the East to know of its industries, ad- 
vantages and possibilities. 

It would be folly to attempt to outline the future, and if it were 
forecasted in the light of the past, predictions would seem mere 
bombast. If twelve years, half of which were spent in experiment- 
ing, can bring about the changes that have taken place here, what 
can twelve more years do, with a positive basis upon which to work? 
The population of Porterville and the adjacent section has doubled 
in the last year. Our future is indeed bright. 

Government surveys assure a constant supply of water, and a look 
at the country confirms this to the most casual observer. No matter 
how little rain may fall in the immediate vicinity of the city, the 
Sierras always carry their burden of snow in winter. It is this 
water from the mountains, seeping into the ground and flowing 
slowly downward, that makes the underground lakes from which 
water is pumped for irrigation. Hundreds and hundreds of wells 
have made no appreciable difference in the level of this water. 

The climate is hot in summer, but never so hot that it is oppres- 
sive, like the humid heat of the East. In the winter it is cool, never 
cold, and the rains are gentle; there are no storms. While the climate 
is not perfect, it is far better than can be found in most sections of 
the United States, or even in most sections of “Sunny California.” 

It is possibly because the Sierras and the San Joaquin have not 
been advertised extensively that the tourists have visited them only 
occasionally. Many who have “seen California” have passed by 
rail within a few miles of some of the most remarkable sights of the 
world, not knowing of their existence. 

Twenty or thirty miles east of Porterville the summits of the 
Sierra Nevada rise clear cut against the sky. On Mt. Whitney, 
14,526 feet above the sea, the observatory stands on the highest point 
in the United States and overlooks the lowest, Death Valley, three 
hundred feet below the ocean level. 

In 1890, the government set aside 250 square miles on the North 
Fork of the Keweah river for a ‘National Park, and this park not 
only contains the largest number of big trees in the world, but its 
individual trees are the giants of all plant life. The “Clara Barton,” 
“Abe Lincoln” and “Sherman” far surpass in height and size any 
other trees known, and the “Sherman” is probably the oldest living 
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thing on earth. Its age is computed at from four to six thousand 
years. It is but a few hours’ ride from the valley, warm in summer, 
to the cool, pine-scented hills, where game and fish are plentiful. 
Once reached, the visitor may take his choice of hotels in the first 
ranges, or “rough it” further back. Wherever he may be the 
scenery surpasses description. Valley cafions, forests, peaks, rivers 
and streams as yet unnamed, waterfalls as beautiful as those of the 
Yosemite, stretch away mile after mile into the “High Sierras,” 
where but few feet have ever trod. 

This article may seem enthusiastic: so it is. It awakens enthus- 
iasm to watch a new country developing, to see the “desert made 
to bloom,” to see big projects undertaken with a vim. It is an in- 
stinct of our race to build and grow, and to glory in growth, and the 
man who can sit unenthused in the midst of progress is only a 
hermit in the cave of his own conservative nature. There is en- 
thusiasm but no exaggeration in this attempt to describe things that 
only sight itself can impress on the mind. 
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VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
By BEN M. MADDOX. 

ISALIA, the county seat of Tulare County, California, 
lies in the heart of the famous Kaweah Delta, known in 
early days as the Four Creeks Country. The location 
of Visalia was not determined by the railroad townsite 
man, but was located by the Pioneers of Tulare County, 

because it was surrounded by a vast body of fertile, alluvial land, 

where plenty of water for irrigation is always available from the 
creeks tributary to the Kaweah and St. Johns rivers. Visalia and 
the territory surrounding it has never suffered from an inflation in 
land prices, for the reason that the earliest settlers came here and 
acquired title from the Government long before other cities in the 

San Joaquin Valley were thought of. 

The land owners have always been prosperous, so prosperous, in- 
deed, that for many years their object was to acquire—not to sell. 
The boomer has, therefore, found it very profitable to work in local- 
ities where large bodies of land could be obtained for subdivision. 
In this section it is a proposition of securing a home where the re- 
sults are assured, and at prices that one can well afford to pay. 

In the Visalia district nearly all varieties of deciduous fruits and 
grapes are grown, the peach and prune especially, attaining a rare 
excellency. Alfalfa and garden truck of all varieties find a con- 
genial soil and climate. 

The city has a population of six thousand and is up-to-date in 
architecture, municipal improvements and public utilities. Visalia 











A “Home Street” In VISALIA 
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being the county seat of Tulare County, the county buildings are, of 
course, located here. The court house is not only attractive, but is 
perfectly arranged for the transaction of county business. It occu- 
pies a block in the center of the town and is set in the midst of lawns, 
flowers and shrubs, making a very pleasant impression. A municipal 
building to cost thirty thousand dollars is being constructed, and will 
be completed by January first, next. In this, the several city officers 
and the paid and volunteer fire departments will be housed. 

The principal streets are well paved with asphaltum and the resi- 
dence streets are graded and oiled. A great variety of shade trees 
ornament the streets, while lawns and flowers are the pride of every 


home. 











TuLare County Court House, VISALIA 


Special effort has been made, to care for the education of the 
children in the high school and two grammar school buildings, where 
competent instructors are employed. Churches of all denomina- 
tions are represented in Visalia. One of the oldest Catholic churches 
in California is being replaced by a modern structure and will soon be 
occupied. 

The business portion of the city is substantially built of brick, and 
the stores are modern in every particular. All lines of merchandise 
are represented, yet there are business opportunities that will appeal 
to the man with a little capital and a lot of energy. Two large can- 
neries furnish employment to a thousand women, boys and girls from 
the middle of July to the middle of September each year. Then 
the dried-fruit packing-houses open and a large number of people 
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find profitable employment through the fall and winter. The or- 
chards surrounding the city have work for all who apply, from the 
first of July until the middle of October, and many families, with 
boys and girls, find it easy to accumulate a handsome sum of money 
in employment that is healthful and attractive. 

The dairy business is exceedingly profitable. The land around 
Visalia sub-irrigates and there is a large acreage that produces five 
crops of alfalfa, without the need of surface irrigation. On the 
land where water is required one will find the best ditch rights in 
the San Joaquin Valley. It is practicable to pump water for irri- 
gation anywhere in the Visalia district, the total lift not averaging 
to exceed twenty feet. Wells for domestic purposes are bored deeper 
and the water is most excellent. There is a creamery in Visalia that 
pays the highest market price for butter fat, and there are thousands 
of acres in the vicinity ideal for dairy purposes. 

Another enterprise of much importance is a beet sugar factory of 
300-ton capacity. Actual tests for three years past prove that the 
sugar beets grown around Visalia contain the highest per cent. of 
sugar and purity of any beets grown in the United States. The 
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growing of sugar beets is a new industry, and the man who knows 
how to care for a beet crop will find no better place than Visalia to 
engage in this work. It is said the factory will be enlarged to 400 
tons capacity the coming year, and it will undoubtedly grow as fast 
as the production of beets will warrant. Good wages are paid at the 
factory and a very large force of men is required to handle the 
campaign. 

Visalia is the headquarters of the Mt. Whitney Power Company, 
the corporation that furnishes electricity for light and power to the 
various towns and farming neighborhoods in the county. The Con- 
solidated Heat, Light and Power Company furnishes gas for Visalia 
and Tulare, the generating plant being in Visalia. The ice used in 
Visalia is manufactured in the city, and several other towns are 
supplied from the plant here. The Visalia City Water Company 
supplies water for the inhabitants of Visalia. The water is noted 
for its purity, the service is excellent and the price charged very 
reasonable. There are several small manufacturing establishments 
doing a good business, and there is room for more, as Visalia is 
situated just right to command the trade of the entire county. 

The Southern Pacific and Santa Fe railroads pass through Visalia, 
furnishing excellent transportation facilities to all portions of the 
county. In addition to these main lines of travel, the Visalia Elec- 
tric Railroad Company has in operation an electric road from Visalia 
to Lemon Cove, a distance of twenty-one miles. This road is now 
being extended a distance of twelve miles, and will ultimately be 
extended to a point near the Giant Forest, in the Sequoia National 
Park Reservation. This park lies about fifty-two miles from Visalia 
and contains the largest grove of the largest trees in the world. 
To this magnificent summer résort and the high Sierras beyond, 
Visalia is a gateway. It is generally believed that Visalia is to be the 
hub of an electric railroad system that will place all neighborhoods 
in the county in close touch with the county seat. 

When the first settlement was made in Visalia in 1852, the country 
was covered with a dense growth of oak trees. These trees have 
been cleared away as cultivation advanced, but there are enough 
of these forest monarchs left to add a distinctive charm to the land- 
scape of this locality. In many yards in Visalia huge oak trees supply 
the shade, while about four miles away Tulare County has recently 
purchased one hundred acres of oak grove to be forever maintained 
as a county park. 

Visalia has an almost perfect climate. The rainy season, from 
November Ist until April 1st, is called Winter, yet three-fourths of 
the days within that period are “outdoor days.” The rest of the 
year is Spring, Summer and Autumn. It is not too much to say 
that for three hundred days in the year the sun shines in this city. 
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Here one can live out his allotted time secure in the knowledge that 
he will not be assailed by contagious diseases. If spiritually in- 
clined, he will each morning thank his Maker for being permitted to 
spend his days in a place where nature is so lavish in her gifts for 
the material welfare of man. Strangers are welcomed, and while 
there is nothing to give away as an inducement for Eastern people to 
settle among us, there is no section of California where one can come 
nearer to getting value received for money spent in buying a home. 














SLUMBER SONG 


By EUNICE WARD. 
ING lullaby, little stream, winter has fled; 
The west winds are humming 
That summer is coming, 
Warm summer, that puts all the streamlets to bed. 


Then lullaby, little stream, sink to your sleep; 
The purple haze hovers, 
The pasture-land covers 

With smooth, tawny velvet its level and steep. 


So lullaby, little stream, dream of the rain, 
Of gray branches lifted, 
And fallen leaves drifted, 
When voices of winter shall wake you again. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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agate heart, ye that walk mith Want, 


for out of thy nation’s needs shall 
rome thy purple and gold! 


_s ANT and Fear go hand in hand. Fear is the parent. Want the offspring. The 
timid man hears the knock of Opportunity upon the door, but only he of a stout 
heart opens it wide. The world is full of fine-spirited men and women who 
approach their graves in rags because the blood leaves their heads, and their 
hearts tremble in the face of Opportunity. To perceive an opportunity is commonplace; 
to contemplate it not unwise; but to turn from it is to say, in after years, “It might have 
been!—but I was afraid!” 

Alexander is great in history merely because he perceived the opportunity and seized 
it courageously; so of Napoleon; so are Rockefeller—Carnegie—Morgan—Weyerhauser, 
all rich, each a money king because he saw what others saw too, but did what others 
feared to do. 

There is not a man or woman who reads this message but who perceives the 
wonderful investment of eucalyptus—knows that as an investment it is based wholly 
and entirely upon an array of authority, private and governmental, the like of which 
was never before underneath any other investment. A President of the United States 
has lent his pen and voice to the labor of argusing the people of the nation to the 
necessity of reforesting the land; governors, secretaries, statesmen, papers, magazines, 














Millions have been made deforesting America, 
millions will be made reforesting America 











The 


Miracle 





societies and private men of irreproachable standing have all lent their voices to the 
needs of the hour, and their shout has filled the sky: 
“Reforest the land! and you shall be rich in the measure of your ltaber!” 

So it is, precisely as we have expressed it in the caption over these words, out of 
the needs of the Nation you, who hear this knock of Opportunity today and are not afraid, 
may have, in the near years ahead, the security and peace and pleasure of plenty and 
plenty. Or, if fear and doubt, the twin cats that scratch their way into the hearts of 
the weak, and abide there forever, should determine your course, do not say, in the days 
to come when your braver neighbor is affluent, that you “never had his chance!” 

You have the opportunity. It is yours. And the time to open the door to Opportunity 
is today—now. 

The single tree upon which the hope of the nation is fastened, the only tree which 
can possibly avert, in a small measure, the inevitable ravages of the hastening timber 
famine, is the miracle tree—the eucalyptus. This tree will grow only in California. It 
can be made commercially successful in a few years only in certain favored sections of 
the State where rich, alluvial soil, temperature and water water in inexhaustible 
abundance—are combined. Water upen the surface must be provided to insure juvenile 
strength and hardihood—just as good milk is essential to the health and vigor of the 
infant child. Nowhere in the whole length and breadth of California can such ideal 
ercial growing of eucalyptus be found as at our reserve 





conditions for the successful com 
GLENARDEN. The American Forestration Company is ready to pay the personal and 
traveling expenses of any person proposing to buy a substantial acreage to every euca- 
after which he may make his own 





lyptus field in the State, and then to GLENARDEN; 
selection of the place where he will invest his money. This is not our confidence, it is 
our knowledge. 

Over-production is a physical impossibility, so that fundamentally he who invests 
in our acreage can confidently depend upon an inadequate supply and an increasing de- 
mand as the basis of his profits An acre today containing 600 of these trees will earn 
its owner at a single cutting $3000; five acres will yield $15,000. These earnings will 
then repeat themselves every seven years indefinitely. 

No man lives who can successfully combat these figures. They are unassailable. 
Untold millions of dollars must flow into the State to carry on this titanic, heroic work of 
reforestration. It means for California all that her mineral resources have meant in the 
past; it means more than all the citrus industry means today. It means banks filled with 
the deposits of those who aid in the work of reforestration, and a land, otherwise cracked 
and barren, plumed with forest trees. It is a great day for all who take advantage of 
the opportunity offered. It is a day which those who fail to take advantage of will 
remember with regret, but it will be gone ferever from them, and no hand can reach 
back into the past. Like a tale that is told is yesterday with its hopes and mistakes. If 
you would seize the unprecedented opportunity of buying such splendid acreage as 
GLENARDEN at the prices published elsewhere on this page, you must act teday—to- 





morrow will be too late! 


Let the Nation's extremity be your opportunity. 


Millions have been made deforesting America, 
millions will be made reforesting America 











Glenarden 


created an epoch in the eucalyptus industry. The one aim of eucalyptus growing as a 
money-making enterprise is a maximum of growth in the minimum of time. Anything 
interfering with this end is a defect in the commercial plan. The necessary factors for 
this result are: An ample, inexhaustible water supply for surface irrigation; the richest 
soil the State affords; the right location with respect to the market; perfect transportation 
facilities; the perpetual care of the growing timber by the operating company, and a 
forest of such magnitude that it commands every advantage in the lumber trade. The 
lack of any one of these features means lessened profits. 

With all these essentials in mind, GLENARDEN was chosen, after months of careful 
search. Other tracts may possess individual traits of pronounced merit, but in the com- 
or of all the features necessary for perfect results GLENARDEN stands with out 
a rival. 


Our Water Supply 

has never even been approached in land devoted to eucalyptus. No tree that has had to 
struggle through its early life with a scant water supply can fully regain the growth 
lost during that period. Trees well irrigated when young make twice the growth of 
trees on the same soil unaided by water. The phenomenal growth of eucalyptus is due 
very largely to its great capacity for consuming water. 


Glenarden tract possesses a water frontage of more than five miles on a deep water- 
course, 200 feet wide and 20 feet deep, inexhaustible the year round. 


The water supply of the American Forestration Company not only exceeds all re- 
quirements for surface irrigation, but in addition provides unlimited facilities for water- 
seasoning timber for the market. 

he entire tract is sub-irrigated by a water stratum only 10 to 15 feet below the 
surface. The roots of the eucalyptus reach this depth within a few months, and thence- 
forth draw their food supply from inexhaustible sources, through every changing season. 


Transportation Facilities 

may be neglected when a forest is planted, but may become a bugbear at the time of 
marketing. No more important feature exists in a commercial] timber project. The main 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad crosses our forest, and has a shipping siding upon 
the land at the present time. 


Our Geographical Location 
is perfect, the forest lying midway between the principal cities of the San Joaquin Valley 
and Los Angeles to the South, and San Francisco and the large Bay cities to the north, 
which insures the best possible market for the product. 

Still another advantage is the possibility of rafting the timber from our forest down 
the San Joaquin River to San Francisco Bay, if the need arises. 


The Size of Our Forest 

is a guarantee of the commercial soundness of our methods. The day of the small, iso- 
lated tract is past. Says T. B. Walker, millionaire timber king: “It is only in large tracts 
that timber can be economically administered.” 


That tells the story. A great forest draws to itself every commercial advantage. It 
justifies the installation of mills and factories, to handle its product. A small acreage 
does not. The American Forestration Company operates only on a scale that guarantees 
every advantage to its purchasers. That portion of its holdings here described is an 
unbroken tract of 1200 acres. This means a forest of 720,000 trees, representing a timber 
value on the stump of more than three and a half million dollars in a single cutting. 

Every owner in this forest, whether he holds one acre or fifty, shares proportionately 
im these profits. The forest is divided and sold in groves of approximately 100 acres each, 


Millions have been made deforesting America, 
millions will be made reforesting America 











which are marketed as a whole. This permits the holder of even a single acre to share 
every advantage of the large forest owners, This insures higher prices for his holdings 
than would be possible if his trees were isolated and thus deprived of the strength which 
inheres in the larger acreage of wealthier holders. 


Small Tracts 

are commercially handicapped, just as the owner of an orange grove too small to attract 
to itself transportation facilities is deprived of his market. No matter what may be the 
value of his crop, it rots on the ground. The size of our forests places us in a dominating 
position, exactly the reverse of the small tract owner, and our method of selling insures 
to the smallest holder of acreage in Glenarden reserve every advantage naturally in- 
hering to the holder of thousands of acres. 


Of Supreme Importance 

are the character and location of the land designed for eucalyptus growing. The euca- 
lyptus may live in the desert, on inferior soil, or without water to feed its early growth; 
but if it does less well under such poor conditions than it would do in localities of more 
rainfall, abundant surface water and richer soil, then the latter advantages are abso- 
lutely essential to commercial results—they mean vastly increased profits. The presence 
of ideal conditions may easily mean a difference of a million dollars in timber value at 
one cutting in a forest the size of GLENARDEN. 


Best Land Necessary 

GLENARDEN reserve lies in the rich alluvial district of the famous county of Fresno, 
which produces more wealth from its soil than any county in the world. Upon this soil 
are found the most prolific orchards and vineyards in California. GLENARDEN lies in 
the choicest portion of the rich lowlands of pure alluvial deposit. Without exception, its 
soil is not surpassed by any spot in California. 


Comparison Is Futile 

The water facilities of Glenarden alone make its acreage worth much more than the 
present price. Water—water in inexhaustible abundance—is the magic element that pro- 
duces the wizardry of California soil. And when to this feature are added the unrivaled 
quality of the soil; the care and culture of the trees, not merely for a couple of years, but 
from seedling to market; the freeing of the buyer from every expense beyond the original 
purchase price until his holdings yield their returns; and providing facilities for market- 
ing at a profit, the holdings of any purchaser who may be obliged to sell before maturity— 
all combine to confer upon the acreage of Glenarden a value in no sense measured by 
the present price. 


No acreage combining such an array of advantages has ever been offered in the 
eucalyptus industry. 

The purchaser of GLENARDEN acreage buys no stock; he buys the land, with a 
perfect title, and no matter how small his holdings he shares all the advantages of the 
largest holders, as all holdings represent a specified interest in a 100-acre grove. This 
ownership involves no cost, beyond the original purchase price, from the time he buys 
until he receives the profits from his timber. 


The Price Must Rise 

The value of such land is rising rapidly, and before long such acreage as GLEN- 
ARDEN must sell for more than first-class planted orange land. The returns from euca- 
lyptus justify that price today. Only by coming in now can you profit by the present 
prices. You never can again. 

This great reserve is being taken rapidly. If you would take advantage of the lowest 
price at which this acreage will ever sell, you should act promptly. By all means get the 
value of these splendid trees behind you. 


Write for the beautiful book, “The Miracle Tree,” revised and enlarged. It is free. 


American Forestration Company 
Charles L. Gaskill, President and General Manager 
414 Security Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
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FRESNO 
COUNTY... 


With products exceeding $30,000,000. 
With a population of 60,000 people. 
With a splendid capacity for main- 
taining a population of 500,000. 

With boundless possibilities for the 
Dairyman, the Horticulturist, and the 
diversified farmer. 

With the finest irrigation in the State, 
and at the lowest price, 6214c per acre 
per annum. 

It is a land of opportunity for rich 
and poor. 











A booklet containing information 
about this wonderful county will be 
sent on application to Secretary, 
Fresno County Chamber of 


Commerce, Fresno City, Calif. 














High Grade Nursery Stock 














We can furnish you with 
Peaches, Pears, Plums, Apples, 
Cherries, Prunes, Figs, Al- 
monds, Grape Vines, Berries, 


Ornamental Shade Trees, Palms 


Roses and Flowering Shrubs. 
Also the largest stock of Euca- 
lyptus in the county. We carry 
a complete line of all varieties 


All stock strictly first class and 


true to name. Catalogue. 














S. W. MARSHALL COMPANY, Inc. 


Fresno, California 




















KIRKMAN 








NURSERIES 


WHOLESALE GROWERS of NURSERY STOCK 





Nearly a quarter of a Century of steadily increasing busi Th ds of acres of 
KIRKMAN TREES in this valley bearing TRUE TO NAME. 

Over a million trees growing in our Nurseries. Our Nurseries and 
Orchards are in Fresno, Merced and Stanislaus counties. 





We will give you the benefit of our experience in selecting suitable 
location and soil, and where desired will furnish Nursery stock, plant same, 
and cultivate the orchard or vineyard for our customers. 


Correspondence invited. 








Main Office, Fresno. Cal. 
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Just say, “I saw your ad. in “OUT WEST MAGAZINE” 
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25 PER LOS ANGELES, CAL. 3 PER 
Ce COPY MASON OPERA HOUSE YEAR 














Irrigated 
Farms 


OF FIVE: ACRES 
AND UPWARDS 


in the Counties of 


Fresno and 


California 


MILLER AND LUX 
Los Banos, Merced County 


California 


| EUCALYPTUS 



















Timber Groves 
Pay 33! ; Per Cent 





Interest Compounded Annually. 
We are planting orange land 
to Eucalyptus because it will 
pronase the largest trees in 

e shortest time The soil is 
aa h, deep and fertile. 


The location and climatic 
conditions are ideal. On rail- 
road, near to Los Angeles. 
We are selling groves for $180 
per acre cash or $200 per acre 
on easy terms. The price in- 
cludes planting, replacing, cul- 
tivating, irrigating, permanent 
supervision and other care 
Send for Our Free Booklet, 48 
pages handsomely illustrated. 
Tells all about the industry. 
Before buying you should see 
it. 





Merced 





Eucalyptus Syndicate 
327 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Home A-3307 Phones Main 8561 























NAVAJO BLANKETS 


AND INDIAN CURIOS AT WHOLESALE 

I have more than 250 weavers in my employ, including the most skilful now 
living, and have taken the greatest pains to preserve the old colors, patterns, 
and weaves. Every blanket sold by me carries my personal guarantee of its 
quality. In dealing with me, you will get the very finest blankets at wholesale 
prices. I also handle the products of the Hopi (Moqui) Indians, buying them un- 


der contract with 


them at wholesale. 


I have constan 
Navajo “rubies” cu 
modern Moqui pott 


Write for my Catalogue 
and Price List 


the trading posts at Keam’s Canyon and Oraibi and selling 
tly a very fine selection of Navajo silverware and jewelry, 


t and uncut, peridots and native turquois. Also the choicest 
ery, and a rare collection of prehistoric pottery. 


J. x HUBBELL, Indian Trader 


Ganado, Apache Co., Arizona 
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oe Maier Brewing Company's 
: “*Select’’ Beer 


dara for its Age, 
Purity and Strength. 
All shipments by bottles or 
kegs promptly filled. song 
trade a specialty. :¢ 


OFFICE AND BREWERY 


440 Aliso Street, Los Angeles 
BOTH PHONES: Exchange 9! 






































Fancher Creek Nurseries, Inc. 


Largest Nurseries on the Pacific Coast. 
Trees of all Sorts, True to Name 


GRAPEVINES 


Headquarters for all varieties of 
table, raisin and wine grapes, both on 
their own roots and grafted on Phyl- 
loxera Resistant roots. Let us figure 
with you on your requirements. 


BURBANK’S NOVELTIES 
IN PLUMS AND RAPID GROW- 
ING TIMBER WALNUTS OF- 
FERED BY US. Write for illustra- 
ted booklet, 25c. 


“CALIFORNIA HORTICULTURE” 


Profusely _ illustrated. Describes 
2000 varieties of trees and plants. 
Practical suggestions given for plant- 
ing, pruning and care of orchards. 
Mailed for 25c. 


Prices on all stock promptly sub- 
mitted on application. 


ADDRESS 


GEO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Mgr. 
Box 99 Fresno, California 


J. Q. Anderson C.S. Pierce G. W. Anderson 


PHONE MAIN 55 


PIERCE & ANDERSON 


REAL ESTATE 
INSURANCE 
AND LOANS 


mo 











1152 J Street, Fresno, Cal. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
214 Mercantile Place, Los Angeles 














Los Angeles 
Brewing Company’ $ 





Pure and Wholerome 


LAGER BEERS 


Are a Home Product not ex- 
celled by any Eastern 
Manufacture 


Why Not Try it? 

















PHONES 


Sunset East 820 Home Exch. 820 











This Ad Is Worth 
$100.00 


to 


YOU 


@ Bring it to our office at once 
and remember that The Stan- 
dard Eucalyptus Company 
is ... 





... OAe... 


Standard Eucalyptus Co. 


528-529 Central Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 














Just say, “I saw your ad. in “OUT WEST MAGAZINE” 



































The Goest Divide Oil Company 


This Company was recently organized and incorporated under the laws of the State o 
California, with a capitalization of 500,000 shares of a par value of One Dollar each. A cer 
tified copy of the articles of incorporation is on file at the office of the San Joagiun Investment Co. 
11541 Street, Fresno, California. 


OFFICERS 
A. B. SMITH, Pres. HON. A. M. DREW, Vice Pres. O. F. LUNDELIUS, Sec 
Tax Collector Fresno County Assemblyman 61st District President San Joaquin Investment Co 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, ° . Treasurer 
DIRECTORS 
HON. A. M. DREW, Atty for the Company L. R. ECCLESTON, Business Expert 


J. Q. ANDERSON, Pres. Pierce & Anderson Real Estate and Insurance 
O. F. LUNDELIUS, A. B. SMITH 


Location of Property: Antelope Valley, Devil's Den District, California. References by permission: Any 











Bank in Fresno. Send Draft or Money order for Stock 

GROUND FLOOR BUY Fiscal Agents For Stock Subscriptions 
$20 Cash will buy 100 Shares, par value, $100 
$40 Cash will bay $200 Sheree, par valoc, $200 Pollard & Crump 
oad = in = — par = " OIL COMMISSION BROKERS 

i 1 s, value, $1 

$500 Cash will bey 2500 Sharon, par valee, $2500 || 1154 1 Street FRESNO, CAL. 
$1000 Cash will buy 5000 Shares, par value, $5000 Call or write for further particulars 





























From the Spice of the Woods 
To the Salt of the Sea— 


A CONTINUOUS TRAIL FIFTY-TWO TIMES A YEAR 


For most men the outing trip comes once each year, but FOREST AND STREAM 
comes every week, keeping its reader in close touch with the heart of out of doors the 
whole year round. 


There is nothing that takes the place of Living close to Nature so well as Reading 
FOREST AND STREAM. Every week it comes fresh as a breath from the open, 
helping the reader live better, work better and play a thousand times better.. It is 
the one outdoor magazine that completely satisfies the men and women who actually 
know the wild. It “rings true” and “wears well.” 


FOREST AND STREAM 


is the great clearing house through which men and women of the open exchange ideas 
and experiences. Its reader is kept in touch with thousands of other men and women 
of the same tastes everywhere. 


Its writers are men who live the things they picture. Each week it offers narra- lt 
tives of sport, travel, adventure at home and in odd corners of the world, hunting, .“ 
cruising, shing, camping, nature study with splendid illustrations, the how, the .“¢ 
when, the where, the news of sport—the experiences, not the fiction of outdoor PAs 
life. “3 

Its information bureau offers right-up-to-the-minute and reliable infor- w%~y 
mation for the hunting or outing trip. The FOREST AND STREAM “? 
prize offers for outdoor narratives and the splendid series of last season’s “4 
prize stories now running should interest every outdoor man. ia 

To make it doubly worth your while to “Get Acquainted” we «“©° Forest 
make this special offer: lS eam 

SEND $1 WITH THE ATTACHED COUPON, AND WE .* lishing Co., 
WILL ENTER YOUR NAME FOR A SIX MONTHS’ ip Seo oe een ote 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, REGULAR PRICE $1.50. WE “* 

CANNOT FILL ORDERS AT THIS RATE AFTER /@ Pnclosed 
JANUARY 15. / ie $1.00 tor which 


FOREST AND STREAM 2 fini ua 
PUBLISHING CO. i 


147 Franklin Street 4 
New York r eR os Stee rote 


























Fritz Kreisler 


FRITZ KREISLER 
BOHEMIAN VIZSLINIST 
who will appear at 


SIMPSON AUDITORIUM 
Thursday Night, December 30, 1909 


Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
The World's Greatest Contralto 


who will appear at 














r Madame Ernestine Schumann-Heink SIMPSON AUDITORIUM 
" Thursday Night, January 27, 1910 
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Bailey's Rubber Complexion | | FOR CHRISTMAS St" 2%: Se 


Brushes 2"¢ Massage Rollers in Europe. 
Make, Keep and Restore Beauty in Nature’s own way Professor and Mrs. Adams will take six 
young people on a comprehensive tour. 
leaving in June. Every comfort. $856 


from Los Angeles. Write for details to 


PROF. J. M. ADAMS, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 

















Tne FLAT-ENDED TEETH 


with circular biting edges that remove dust caps, 
cleanse the skin in the bath, open the pores, and give 
new life to the whole body. BAILEY’s RUBBER 
BRUSHES are all made this way. Mailed for price. 
posers of imitations. At all dealers. 





's Rubber Complexion Brush . . $ 50 
Dailey’ 8s Rubber Massage Roller " . ; 50 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush . 5 .75 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush . . 1.00 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . . .25 
Bailey’s Skin Food (large jar) ‘ ‘ " .50 


Bailey's 
Won't Slip 
TIP 


This tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the 
most highly polished 
floor. Made in five 
sizes, internal diameter: FOR HEALTH, HAPPI- 


No. a. % in; No. 18% 

20, 1 in. No. 21, 1% in NESS AND A HOME 
ie a 

pele, 900. per pale. COME TO 


Agents wanted. 





















































C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylstan St., BOSTON, Mass. S O U 7 H E RN 

ane Se PREP C ALIF ORNIA 
Se ary eT et 
cont, Only PECIAL as Sad i. Pur 600 dope mit an gua and illustrated printed 
Money back if desired. Write t Catalog 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMP.CO., Dept. . Les Cruces, 8. 

THE 
Chamber of Commerce 


Genuine importe: 
Mexican a Diamonds 
blue-white diamonds, stand acid Write for information 
antee of good faith, we send on appro wal, reg matter, enclosing a 5 
CE 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES i: ASTHMA Leo Auguien Suk 
STOWELL 2 CO, Me, Cl 


100 Page Rubber Catalogue Free. 
will send you FREE a genuine Arizona Ruby in the 
finest 
tests; are cut by y experts. an and = we sellat one-fortieth the 
either or 1 carat Mexican Diamond at . on wai “price 
— = cent stamp, to 
35 cents. 
Mass, 














Charlestown, 








THAT PAY Protect Y idea! 
PATENTS.1 gry ene Ry hheniney Spe. 5 es0 9 


“Fortunes in Patents—What and How to Invent, 
2 BOOKS FREE: some 61- -page Guide Book. 
Send sketch or photo or model and full description of your invention for free report as 
to patentability. Write for proof of great successes of my clients. 
I advertise my clients’ U. S. patents for sale—Special Offer. 
Prompt services and excellent testimonials. 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 803 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Just say, “I saw your ad, in “OUT WEST MAGAZINE” 
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Magazine Clubs for 1910 
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CB ee SLSO1 OUT WHET... .<002-s00008 $1.50 
COGMOPOIEAR ...cccccsce 1.00 | Hampton’s Magazine .... 1.50 
EE eect op xian een ae 1.50| Woman’s Home Comp’n.. 1.50 
OUR PRICE $2.80, value $4.0¢ OUR PRICE 83.25, value $4.50 
y 0 nL settee eee ees $1.50 | ee $1.50 
eaceersecocsers -20 | Harper’s Magazine ...... 4.00 

Good Housekeeping ..... 1.25 Goon Housstecsing co pet 1.25 





OUR PRICE $2.80, value $4.25| OUR PRICE 85.40, value $6.75 


























CF TM vc ana scscives $1.50 
National Magazine ...... 1.50 
Great Southwest ........ 1.00 


OUR PRICE $2.80, value $4.00 


Ce WE scccvcvecccaess $1.50 
CURE ccc cccccecescose 3.00 
National Magazine ...... 1.50 


OUR PRICE $4.65, value $6.00 


ee WEES nececescuvend $1.50 
CREE o.ccde ecccccescene 3.00 
TE Wnts Wes oadeceensas 1.50 
OUR PRICE $4.50, value $6.00 
CUFT WEEE é cRacdocctvns 
CO Pree 





National Sportsman 
OUR PRICE $4.50, value $5.50 


‘ty fig SEP PPPCeET Eee 1.50 
Pearson’s Magazine ....,. 1.50 
GUE co ccceccoceccencos 3.00 
OUR PRICE $4.75, value $6.00 
CTE Wee 446 0600002-den 1.50 
Pearson's Magazine ..... 1.50 
BSPERRSTS oc ccccccccssces 3.00 


oe ea $1.50 
| Pearson’s Magazine ..... .50 
EE dé cen eb 0e0seK0R48 1.50 


Se SOME ovwcods sneues $1.50 
DO. sesvectccaencvegue 1.50 
EEE 86.6 occcunege ses 1.50 
OUR PRICE $3.00, value $4.50 
'\OUT WEST ............. $1.50 
IEE «45: eens: wale cit ada ie ord 1.50 
Woman’s Home Comp’n.. 1.25 





SE 6 sowag s db eeu < 
1 Bt a Gik iveahh o 4a 4 } ous wah 3 A tata ey 
| arpers Magazine .....«. . 
RE WESC 00s aa vines cece 1.00 World To-Day .......... 1:50 
ato oa 62.68, value 9 | OUR PRICE $5.50, value $7.00 
laa ead Gow eae 1.50 | 7 
Good Housekeeping ..... 1.25 | gor weet Pesmereqesy hte wt 
Cosmopolitan ........... 1.00 | National Magazine oc. ae 
ae 68.78, value i | OUR PRICE $3.05, value $4.00 
mendeetae tke 1.50 | . 
Cosmopolitan ........... 1.00 | es wd chez gales 03.38 
Peer eaeereonintne ots 1.00/ Success ........2..0ss00. 1.00 
Pareghlaray 68.90, value $8.75 | OUR PRICE $2.85, value $3.50 
re eee Tee 1.50 S 
Country Lite 000.0222: *{.00 | OUT WEST .........+++. $1.50 
DENS ov cdcssccace 2. 
Outing .....-........000- 8.00 Review of Reviews ...... 3.00 
Ph atnncpee- cri G58, value et | OUR PRICE $4.80, value $6.50 
Country Life .......5:!:°400| OUT WEST ............. $1.50 
Leslie’s Weekly ......... 5.00 | Independent cccccccceces Be 
—— | SEED -coscedomcccteteds 1.00 
OUR PRICE 86.1 50 | | 
96.15, value $10.50! Gop PRICE $3.50, value $4.50 
PE” é.écasesteces $1.50 
Delinestor iad tlacwninsond 1.00 oe weet sete teeeeeees +88 
verybody'’s -.---+.++-.- 1-50) Review of Reviews. ..... 3.00 
OUR PRICE $3.2! 7 
ao eee S5m, value “ a | OUR PRICE $4.25, value $6.00 
Designer PURGES: 1.00 | out. weer settee eeeeee #58 
“pa anal RA ck ; I STs * 
— -- 1 Woman’s Home Comp’n.. 1.25 
OUR PRIC J \ | 
E $2.50, value $3.50) Gop PRICE $3.25, value $4.25 
hk. re - y 
Forest and Stream .-::.:°8.00 | National Sportsman .....°1.00 
National Sportsman ..... 1.00 | Great Southwest ........ 1.00 
OUR PRICE $4.30, value $5.50! OUR PRICE $2.65, value $3.50 
OUT WEEP ..........065 $1.50 | OUT WEST ............. $1.50 
Forest and Stream ...... 3.00 | National Sportsman ..... 1.00 
EE Sa 3.00 | Outdoor Life ............ 1.50 
OUR PRICE $5.70, value $7.50 | OUR PRICE $3.25, value $4.00 
Ct PT web venata sees 
SE sn as do on a'es $1.50 | National Sportsman 
Good Housekeeping ..... CT Soh webie ae ede a wen 
Suburban Life .......... 3.00 | 
OUR PRICE $3.00, value $4.00 
OUR PRICE $4.50, value $5.75 OUT WEST ............. $1.50 
op aera $1.50 | National Magazine ...... 1.50 
Hampton’s Magazine .... 1.50} Designer ...............- 1.00 
Review of Reviews ...... DCTP cedsecveantacaces 1.00 


OUR PRICE 83.80, value $6.00 





OUR PRICE $3.15, value $4.25 


a, SU aca gareeseen< $1.50 
CL <u nan te6cGn0w 0 0e a0 1.50 
Wetee TORE oc ccscnces 1.50 


OB eae $1.50 
World’s Work .......... 3.00 
SPUD nc ccc ceoucueses 1.00 


re Pe 2c ¢vten eet wa" $1.50 
WOGUOE OD WOE cccocecees 3.00 
MVOTTOOET © cccccccecscs 1.50 





OUR PRICE $4.00, value $6.00 


GREE NOE wcccecsece nen $1.50 
World To-Day .......... 1.50 
RE 1.50 


—— | pane 
OUR PRICE $3.50, value $5.00 | OUR PRICE $3.30, value $4.50 











Write for prices on any magazine or club. 


Established agents may take'orders for any of these clubs at the above prices, and retain 


the regular commission. 
orders with first remittance. 


Anyone desiring to become an agent 


may do so by sending two 


PACIFIC SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 


315 Mason Opera House Bidg. 


Los Angeles, California 
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MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


EE SN me RNIN, RR 
We have made a select list for 1910 -- ORDER NOW, as many publishers 


will soon increase their subscription price. 


OUT WEST and Frist cont OUT WEST and faint cost 











Ainslee’s Magasine imapessees $3. 4 for $2.65 i, SE « wudiakiwet saeeud $2.00 “ $1.85 
DE SD 5.6 Bes aces eeeees 2.15 ed OE « ban addodd ve one 6.50 “ 5.10 
American Peres ee its ” D> De + oaks bwebek ab aaee de owes aa 6.50 “ 5.75 
American Homes & Gardens... 4.50 “ 3.80 Lippincott’s Magazine ......... 4.00 “ 3.25 
American Home Monthly ..... 3.66 “ 2. Little Folks (Salem) new...... 2.50 “ 2.30 
American Magazine ........... 3.00 “ 2.2 McCall’s Mag. and Pattern..... 2.00 “ 1.80 
American Photography ....... 3.00 “ 2. McClure’s Magazine ........... 3.00 “ 2.65 
American Poultry Advocate... 2.00 “ 1.75 Magazine of Mysteries......... — 2.10 
American Poultry Journal.... 2.00 “ 1.75 Metropolitan and Rural Home. 1.70 “ 1.60 
American Thresherman........ 2.60 “ 2. Metropolitan Magazine ........ 3.00 “ 2.20 
ie cca 6 ie 642 e634 6's 5.50 “ 445 Modern Priscilla ..........000. 3.356 “ 2.00 
Meeeeee SOOMEREP 2. wc ccccccces 6.50 “ Fe 3 Bear eee 3.50 “ 3.10 
ea Gains wee @end.eae o% 2.50 “ i ~ RSaeiesss ene aey pe 3.00 “ 2.50 
a a ek So mike Wiel 3.00 “ 2.7. National Home Journal........ 2.00 “ 1.80 
ns ies cw ieeee oe € —.* 2.50 National Magazine ............ 3.00 “ 2.40 
RE ee ea 2.50 2.145 National Sportsman ........... 2.50 “ 2.25 
RR Ee pee 4.00 3.60 New England Homestead...... 2.50 “ 2.25 
Breeder’s Gazette ............. 3.25 2.40 New England Magazine........ 3.00 “ 2.70 
Burr McIntosh Monthly....... 4.50 3.75 New Idea (N. Y.) fashiens...... 2.00 “ 1.85 
California Cultivator ......... 2.5 2.25 POOTMRR! TMOCTUOCOT 2002 2 ccccces 2.26 “ 1.95 
Cassier’s Magazine ........... 4 4.00 North American Review....... 5.50 “ 4.70 
Century eee re ee 5 5.10 Orange Judd Farmer........... 2.50 “ 2.2) 
Children’s Magazine .......... 2 ee | Ge EE hd odwesh eee scenn oe a mz 2.50 
Christian Herald (N. Y)....... 3 2.50 CO DEED anc vcccccseces - 3.75 
ga a a ag AS a 2. - 2. i eee cl cen k eo oe aes y - 4.00 
EP Eee 5 “0 2.2 Overland Monthly ‘: ¥ ed 2.50 
Country Life in America....... 5.5 © Qe BD. BED vo cocecccnccecss : 5 2.25 
cick) cnn se ns 60h os 5 2 3.75 Pearson's Magazine . - sm 
Current Literature ............ 5 al 3.75 People’s Home Journal........ 185 “ 1.60 
Ee a = 2.30 Petaluma Weekly Poultry J’rn’l 2.50 “ 2.00 
tT mits cen cin de cece es a's 2.5 sad 2.00 Pet Stock Magazine........... 2.00 “ 1.80 
Dressmaking at Home......... 2 ” 1.95 i. n Bin cies gah ebeceen eas 3.00 “ 2.25 
Educational Foundations ...... 2.75 “ Bp 8 PMMETOR CUltere. . ono cccccccces 3.00 “ 2.50 
Electric Railway Journal f 4.20 Pictorial Review and pattern.. 2.50 “ 2.2 
Electrical World ............. 5 = 2 Popular Science Monthly t wad 2.25 
Engineering News ............ 5.5 me 6.05  , 2 “ere . 7 1.75 
Engineering Record .......... ¢ " 4.2 Poultry Herald cane <bean Seren - 1.70 
Etude (for music lovers) ¥ = 2.60 Ot DOE o« scccusteeboes s - 1.75 
I i kdeced sweetened 60 3 - fe 7D rr ¥ - 1.80 
Fanciers’ Monthly ............ 2 a 2.00 i) i ceca cbcedetaee yi ° 2.10 
EB aa 2.25 Dt scchals terse eevadeane ebead ld - 5.50 
Farm Journal (5 years)....... 25 2.15 Putnam's Magazine ........... f o 3.00 
Ns a kc wn te 6c kK ko8 ” et - . vsechud ouneseaewue 50 “ 3.55 
Field and Stream......... — Ks Se 2” eer , ° 
Forest and Stream.... thin , 3.50 Reliable Poultry Journal...... - 1.75 
0 SS SI a ee : 3.10 Review of Reviews ........... x “ 

Game Fanciers’ Journal........ 2 1.75 SS FO aaa K ° 2.30 
Garden Magazine ............. 2.158 Scientific American ........... J = 4.20 
ie backs ae 606 dane. 1.7 1.60 Scribner’s Magazine ........... r “ 400 
Good Housekeeping ........... 2.75 2.20 " } Peo Ep pa eee " e 2.50 
St TD 6.0 cceccesessec 1.85 1.60 DE 2s cccnesceehseeseuene ¥ ” 3.00 
i een a it so wewee 6 60-0 oF 4.00 3.60 CREED OO RUOMOSERO .cccccveseces 3.00 “ 2.70 
CEPOME BOWEN WOR 2... ccc ccccese 2.50 190 Southern Cultivator ........... . = 2.10 
Green’s Fruit Grower.......... 2.00 1.75 i, ET gene & ink s¢e aint onal e . 4.10 
Green Book Album............. 3.00 2.75 i CO is6edbcnsee vin ¥ 7 2.85 
Fe 2.50 * 2.15 PEE GED vcccnencvcedecen . 5 3.50 
Gunter’s Magazine ............ 3.00 TD EL, Seed denwean's We nanek og 40660 Gn 3.60 “ 2.25 
Hampton’s Magazine .......... 3.00 2.50 Sunset Magazine .............. : ™ 2. 
i ais 65 006 wee s'e.0% 2.50 2.15 Teacher’s Magazine ........... 2.5 ~ 2. 
Harper’s Magazine ............ 5.50 “ 5.00 Technical World Magazine..... 3.00 “ 2 
BEMEOP OD WEOEIY 2. cc ccccccces 5.50 “ 5.00 Theatre Magazine ............. 5.00 “* 4.20 
ERE ye EEE a 2.50 “ 2.00 Pt © cnt 's Ga hea be © ea'abs od — ™ 3 
Health Culture Magazine...... 5 ie 2.15 to ln a 3.00 “ 2 
Holland’s Magazine ........... 3a0 “ 2.25 Van Norden Magazine......... — = 2.2 
Home Needlework ............ — 2. DET <4 ac bakin’ d aiewh us > 6 4a ences 5.60 “ 5.00 
House and Garden ............ a = 3.75 Watson’s Jeffersonian ........ — 2.00 
fee 400 “ 3.60 West Coast Magazine.......... 2.50 “ 2.00 
Ee 1.85 1.70 WE snes tbhareeeehath —— = 2.30 
ED pai wae ka cocoa see 2.50 °* 2.15 Woman’s Home Cx omps anion.... 3.00 “ 2.40 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper S " oe 2.25 Woman's National Daily....... 2.50 “ 1.90 
EE Wis a's 0s 000 06-90 009% 4.50 ‘ 3.30 OT <n ad's 0-6 pen ee b00s 3.00 “ 2.20 
Inland Poultry Journal........ 2.00 “ 1.75 Worle es Cnremicle .....ccccess 3.00 “ 2.25 
Jeffersonian (weekly) ......... 2.50 “ 1.95 , .  . Bo  eeSrRPRRG ere see pip 4.50 “ 2.7% 
a a i a tl 6.50 “ 5.90 Young’s Magazine ............ 300 “ 2.40 





ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE FOR ONE FULL YEAR. Subscriptions may be new, renewal, or 
extensions. Magazines may be sent to eme or to separate addresses. Additional postage is 
charged on Canadian and Foreign subscriptions. If you do not find what you want, send us 
your list, and we will quote you the lowest possible price. We will duplicate any offer made 
by any reputable agent, agency, or publisher. 


PACIFIC SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY * Gao 


315 Mason Opera House Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 




















OUT WEST 






AND SELLER 





MAGAZINE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





TOGETHER 


In this Classified Department will be inserted advertisements of a clean and reliable character, 


up to 14 lines, at the rate of 50 cents per line. 


tustrations nor display features will be permitted in this department. 
medical, palmistry, fortune-telling, or misleading advertisements, 
parties or commodities, alse prevele in this department, and the business management will appre- 

WEST readers of any such that. may get in by false pretense. 
dress all letters pertaining to this department to 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE i 


ciate prompt notice from OU 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT ~ 


None will be inserted of less than 4 lines. 


No il- 
Our policy, which excludes 
or advertisements of unreliable 


Ad- 


OS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





AUTOMOBILES (Used Cars) 


MEXICAN LANDS 





TOURING CARS almost at your own price. 
Slightly worn machines. Some can’t be told 
from new. List too large to publish. Just write 
us what you want. Address The Cowan Garage, 
1140 S. Hope St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA LANDS 


EUCALYPTUS land for sale. We plant it to 
trees and care for it. We provide a market for 
the crop and insure highest price for commercial 
timber. Terms are cash or monthly instalments, 
as you prefer. A savings bank investment. No 
risk, no worry, no work, or safe and 
the most profitable ~—. grown. or booklet 
and particulars address Eucalyptus Timber Cor- 
poration, 358 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


IRRIGATED FARM LANDS in Fresno and 
Merced Counties, California—Sold in tracts of 
five acres and up. .A postal card will bring 
Ady particulars regarding the finest lands in 
alifornia. Address Miller & Lux, Los Banos, 
Merced County, Cal. 








TEPIC, MEXICO. On the West Coast. Shares 
are being offered in a producing plantation, op- 
erated on modern American methods. Growing 
corn, tobacco, garvanza, rubber, bananas, pine- 
apples, hardwood and cattle. 300 per cent profit 
in five years. Share in the profits. $5 per share, 
fully secured. Best of reference. Full informa- 
tion on request. M. P. Wright & Co., Delta 
Bldg.. Los Angeles, Cal. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





FREE “CALIFORNIA RED BOOK”"—Presents 
two maps, one showing all the oil flelds of Cal- 
ifornia, the other the Sespe District of Ventura 
County. A beautifully illustrated book written 
by a student of the oil ee Absolutely 
free to those interested or wishing to share in 
the million dollar dividends. Write for it. Ad- 
dress Way C. West, Suite 620, Laughlin Bldg.. 
Los Angeles, California. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





DERMATOLOGISTS _—- 


DEEP WRINKLES, freckles, lines, moth 
patclt es. smallpox pits, and all facial blemishes 
Seapnenty removed in ten days. Write for de- 

fled particulars. Miss B. Balzer, dermatolo- 
gist, 212 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 








JAMES R. TOWNSEND—Patents, Copyrights, 
Trade-Marks and Labels. s Angeles, Cal., 
from 1882 to 1909. 430 sweteery Block, 304 3 
Broadway. Phones: Main 347, ome A4619. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





GOVERNMENT LANDS 


GOVERNMENT LAND with plenty of water 15 
to 20 feet, abundance of large mesquite timber, 
close to railroad. Land Loqeseag & Development 

o., 514 Mason Bidg., Los Asge es, Cal. Phones 
Home F1399, Sunset Main 1485. 








LEADING CALIFORNIA NURSERY 


WE GROW and have for sale a full line of 
fruit trees and grape vines. Write us catalogue 
and price list, also Souvenir Picture showing 
largest tree in the world. The Fresno Nursery, 
Box XX615. Fresno California. 


MALTHOID ROOFING 


MALTHOID ROOFING—Made in California. If 
you want roofing that can be depended upon ab- 
solutely, roofing that has class and durability, 
you cannot afford to consider substitutes, of 
which there are many; and will not. if we are 
allowed to prove to you the satisfaction our 
roofing has given for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Manufactured by the largest roofing fac- 
tory In the West by The Paraffine Paint Co., 

pies, Lee Angeles, Cal. Phones 
ain : 











616-519 Securit 
Home 10462: 





LOS ANGELES BUSINESS COLLEGE—One 
management 20 years. All preparatory, com- 
mercial and academic subjects. Also private 
tutors. Learn the Shrader way. Get new lit- 
erature. 417 West Fifth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ISAACS-WOODBURY BUSINESS COLLEGE. 





Fifth Floor Hamburger Blidg., Los Angeles. 
Open entire year. Thorough courses. Positions 
secured. Write for catalogue. E. Isaacs, 
President. 





HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 614 South 
Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. ge | re- 
pares youn people for business. ositions 
secured. Full particulars free on application. 


BROWNSBERGER COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 
953-5-7 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles. Ele- 
gant home, broad courses. Strong Faculty. 
Graduates assisted. Beautiful catalog free. 


WESTERN TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE and 
Railroad Business College, 211 to 215 San Fer- 
nando Bldg., Los Angeles. Thorough practical 
training telegraphy, station work, and standard 
rules. Santa Fe wires. Situations or money re- 
funded. Low rates. Tel. Sunset Bdwy 3615. 


























Los Angeles, Cal., May 18, 1909. 
The Mathie Brewing Company, 

1834-1858 East Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 




















For several years I tried different doctors and medi- 
cines for indigestion, sleeplessness and nervousness, but 
to no avail. My father asked me to try MATHIE’S 
MALT TONIC, and after using it for some time I felt 
much better and my general health was much improved, 
and I still continue to use it. 








Yours gratefully, 
PEARL ALDERETE. 


MATHIE MALT TONIC 
$1.50 Per Dozen : : Delivered 


The Mathie Brewing Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Home Phone Ex. 942 Sunset Phone East 66 | 
































WE PRINT THE OUT WEST MAGAZINE 























Commercial, Book and Catalogue 


Printing and Binding 





837 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 

















See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 





Help—All Kinds. 





Hotel 
Virginia 


ay 


Long Beach, 
California 


The most magnificent strand standing hostelry in the world, combining every luxury and 
convenience of the twentieth century. Twenty-two miles south of Los Angeles. Thirty 
minutes’ ride on Southern Pacific, Salt Lake and Pacific Electric Railroads. 
Attractions are Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Lawn Tennis, Golf, Polo, Dancing, Riding, Motor- 
ing and other out-of-door pastimes. 
American plan. Absolutely fireproof. Celebrated Virginia Orchestra. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


CARL STANLEY, Manager 
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PACIFIC ELECTRIC 


RAILWAY 


Operates over GOO miles of track and reaches 
the most important points in Southern California 


The world’s famous mountain trolley trip. Takes you up 6,000 feet above 
MT. LOWE the sea. This is the foremost side trip in California, 


BEACH POINTS San Pedro, (where connection is made with steamers for Catalina, 

San Diego and northern points), Long Beach (the Atlantic City of 
the Pacific Coast), Naples, Huntington Beach, Newport and Balboa. The delightful surf line 
ride for miles along the breakers. — ee asks ecards 


> Pasadena (the home of Millionaires). South Pasadena 
Other Points of Interest and Cawston’s Ostrich Farm. San Gabriel Mission. 
Covina and Glendora (ride through the orange groves). Sierra Madre, where the trail up 
Mt. Wilson begins. Casa Verdugo (on the Glendale Line) where the quaint old Spanish Res- 
taurant is located. Here Spanish Dinners are served as in days gone by. 


For further information and descriptive literature, write to 


D. A. MUNGER, General Passenger Agent 
294 Pacific Eiectric Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 














ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM wioverticnc”NYVO "Col. ait Novis Main Sco Los Anweloe 
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HOROUGHLY 
protected by elec- 

tric automatic block 
signal system insuring 
safety to the traveller. 
Four routes to the East 


@ Through Tourist 


sleepers to principal 
Eastern points. No 


change of cars. 
omen ~ - _——~ —-- ented 








Southern Pacific 
600 South Spring Street 


CORNER SIXTH 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 














Do You Know 
California? 


Many people who have lived in the State all their lives and 
traveled much are still ignorant of many of the beauties of 
California, simply because they have always traveled by night. 
They have missed the grand scenery, the great ranches and 
orchards, the canyons and the streams. You can take in all 
these wonders by a trip to San Francisco, on the new daylight 
train, the 


Shore Line Limited 


Leaves the Arcade Station, Los Angeles, at 8 o’clock every 
morning and arrives at 9:30 the same evening at Third and 
Townsend Station, San Francisco. 

All that modern railway science has devised in comfort- 
producing equipment and service are at your command on this 
delightful train. 

Diner, Gentlemen’s Buffet, Library, Parlor Observation 
and Parlor Cars. 


Stops shoyld be made en route at Santa Barbara, 
Paso Robles Hot Springs, Del Monte, Santa Cruz, 
San Jose, (Lick Observatory,) Palo Alto. 


For tickets and information, apply at 


600 S. Spring Street, corner Sixth 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Southern Pacific 
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All the 





Way 


On.... 
The Trail 


Grand 
Canyon 


OF ARIZONA 
ON Bright Angel Trail 


trip to the river—deep 
down in the earth a mile and 
more — you see the history of 
the birth and physical devel- 
opment of this earth and all 
donthed by a rainbow beauty 
of color. Trails are open 
the year ‘round. 
Excursion rates during summer 
@ Bear in mind when going 


East-—~ The... 


California 
Limited 
is the only exclusively first 


class train to the East via any 
line. Our folders tell. 


JNO. J. BYRNE, A.P.T.M. 
LOS ANGELES 




















... OA... 
California Limited 


HE only train to Chicago and 

East exclusively first class. 
Perfect equipment, dining car 
service unmatched, courteous em- 
ployes. Stopover can be made at 
such unique places as Grand 
Canyon, Petrified Forest, Indian 
Villages—Laguna and Acoma—the 
Enchanted Mesa, Cliff Dwellings. 





Our illustrated folders will interest you. Just address 


JNO. J. BYRNE, A. P. T. M., Santa Fe Ry. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


SANTA FE 
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Monday in Los Angeles, Tuesday in Salt Lake City, Wednesday night at 
Omaha and Thursday noon at Chicag o. 
72 hours in a palatial train of electric lighted Sleeping Cars, Dining Car and 
an Observation-Buffet Club Car where one can enjoy the passing hours. 
What more could be asked on a journey to Chicago? 
Los Angeles Limited runs every day via Salt Lake Route, 
Union Pacific and Chicago & Northwestern. 
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Train to Salt Lake City 


KNOWN AS THE 


UTAH-CALIFORNIA SPECIAL 


Is now in service, leaving Los Angeles daily at 2:00 p.m. and 
arriving at Salt Lake City next day at 4:00 p. m., carrying 


Through Sleepers to Butte and Denver 











Let Salt Lake Route Agents anywhere tell you all about it. 
Los Angeles office is at 601 So. Spring Street. 


T. C. PECK, General Passenger Agent. 





F. A. WANN, General Traffic Manager. 





























The Value 








of Personal Knowledge 













































Personal knowledge is the winning factor in the culminating 
contests of this competitive age and when of ample character it 
places 1ts fortunate possessor in the front ranks of 


The Well Informed of the World. 


A vast fund of personal knowledge is rea!ly essential to the 
achievement of the highest excellence in any held of human effort. 

A Knowledge of Forms, Knowledge of Functions and 
Knowledge of Products are all of the utmost value and in ques- 
tions of life and health when a true and wholesome remedy is 
desired it should be remembered that Syrup of Figs and Elixir 
of Senna, manufactured by the California Fig Syrup Co., is an 
ethical product which has met with the approval of the most 
eminent physician and gives universal satisfaction, because it 1s 
a remedy of 

Known Quality, Known Excellence and Known Component 
Parts and has won the valuable patronage of millions of the 
Well Informed of the world, who know of their own personal 
knowledge and from actual use that it is the first and best of 
family laxatives, for which no extravagant or unreasonable 
claims are made. 

This valuable remedy has been long and favorably known 
under the name of—Syrup of Figs—and has attained to world- 
wide acceptance as the most excellent family laxative. As its 
pure laxative principles, obtained from Senna, are well known to 
physicians and the Well Informed of the world to be the best 
we have adopted the more elaborate name of—Syrup of Figs and 
Elixir of Senna—as more fully descriptive of the remedy, but 
doubtless it will always be called for by the shorter name of— 
Syrup of Figs—and to get its beneficial effects, always note, when 
purchasing the full name of the Company—California Fig Syrup 
Co.—printed on the front of every package, whether you call 
for—Syrup of Figs—or by the full name—Syrup of Figs and 
Elixir of Senna. 


























California Fig Syrup Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. London, Eng. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

























Hummel Bros. & Co., “Help Center.” 116 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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The German Savings eo 
and Loan Society 


The (German Bank) ¢e 
[A member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco] 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. Che Ourstion 
Guaranteed Capital . . ~—-$ 1,200,000.00 of the Gour 


Capital cane paid up i in cash . $ 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds . $ 1,504,498.68 





Deposits June 30,1909 . .  $36,793,234.04 IS THE CLOTHES QUESTION 

Total Assets ° , $39,435,681.38 —a very important part towards 
Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, or Success 

Wells, Fargo & Co's. Money Orders, or coin by Ex- 1 

press. : E ° @ To look successful means that 
Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to3 o'clock P. M., 

except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday eve- half the battle has been won. 

nings from 6.30 o’clock P. M. to 8 o'clock P. M., for . 

receipt of deposits only. : @ If we get you into one of our 
OFFICERS: President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- . , 

President, Daniel Meyer: Second Vice-President, Emil Suits you will not only look the part, 

Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assistant a . 

William Herrmann; Secretary, George Tourny: A but also feel it. 


sistant pool A. H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, 
Genera! Atto: 


BOARD OF *DIRECTORS: N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
ag aol Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhardt, I. N. Walter, J. Mullen & Blurtt 


Bergen, F. Tillmann, jr., E. T. Kruse and W. 


S. Goodfello 
MISSION, BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, be. Clothing Company 
tween 2ist and 22nd Street. For receipt and payment 
of Deposits only. C. W. HEYER, Manager. CORNER bp yen & Ay AG STREETS 
RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement St., S ANGELES, CAL. 
between 5th and 6th Avenues. For receipt = pay- ia \ 
ment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, a Quality Store” 


























WANTED, FARMERS 


We want good Farmers, to take some of the Fertile Lands in the 


Valley View Colony Kern County, California 


To farmers who will improve and farm their lands at once, we will sell, from 10 acres up, 
with = title, of fine, level land, rich loam soil in the proven water belt; close to 
schools, stores, etc., at only 


$20.00 PER ACRE 


On terms of one-half cash, balance on long time. We will also assist good parties, in the 
development of water and erection of new homes, planting of trees, etc. These lands are 
adapted to the production of 


FRUITS, ALFALFA and GRAINS 


of the highest quality, and are absolutely the only good lands yet for sale in Southern Cali- 
fornia at Low Prices. Climate, high and healthful. ure mountain water to be had in abun- 
dance. Main line Southern Pacific only 3% hours from Los Angeles, Cal. 


See us at onee, as this offer will not appear again 


Western Irrigation Land Bureau 


Water Bearing Lands at Colony Prices 
SUITE 514 Merchants Trust Building 


207 So. Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. | 


























Just say, “I saw your ad. in “OUT WEST MAGAZINE” 





Out West Magazine Company 


W. S. DINSMORE, General Manager 


W. B. MOSELEY, L. V. CORTELYOU, 
Mgr. Advg. Dept. Mgr. Circulation Dept. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


OUT WEST 


Edited by CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


Published Monthly at Los Argeles, California 
Entered at the Los Angeles Postoffice as Second-class Matter. 


will be cheerfully furnished on application. Special dis- 


Advertising Rates. . counts allowed on 3, 6 and 12 month contracts. Rates 
of cover-pages and other pentperet spaces (when available) will be named on application. 
The publishers reserve the right to decline any advertising not considered desirable. 

e of column 2%x8 inches—two columns to the page. st advertising form closes on 
the 15th of month preceding date of issue. Advertisers are earnestly requested to instruct 


as early as the 5th whenever possible. 
$3.00 a year delivered post-free to an oint in the 
Subscription Price . . unitea ‘States, Canada, Cuba or Mexico. $4.75 @ year to 


an pee o cncats: 
. script, and other matter requiring the attention of the editor, should be 


Al 
addressed to o him. All letters about subscriptions, advertising or other business, should be 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE COMPANY 
312-316 Mason Opera House Bidg., Los Angeles, California 





Contents—December, 1909 


Eucalyptus, The Hardwood of the Present, Ill., by George Eugene Fairhead.. 
The Trail, poem, by Zoe Hartman. ee 
Tyuonyi, poem, Illustrated, by John P, Sieniadaen: 
Find of Fossil Bones at Los Angeles, IIl., by Sidney H. Moore. 
The Sequoia League.. "30h alga CE a ie ee, 
Music, Literature, Shine, va ms al WR te he ee aN 
The Peon and The Engineer, story, by oats s B. Ames ... 
The Passing of the Warders, poem, by Lillian H. Shuey 
The Fabulous, serial, by R. C. Pitzer.. 
The Call of the Roundup, poem, by ake Davies Wildy. bes 
School-Days on the Hassayampa, serial, by Laura Tilden Kent. 
Seeing America; department, Illustrated, by George D. Heisley. 
Kings County, Calif., by N. C. Blanchard.. Pi ee 
What Irrigation Did For Fresno, by Wm. th a 
The Story of Porterville, by John T. Goolrick, Jr.. 
Visalia, Calif., by Ben M. Maddox.... ; 
Slumber Song, poem, by Eunice Ward.. 
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OUT WEST 
1910 


Watchword: 
**Something Doing’’ 


OUT WEST 
1910 
Feature Articles 
that Spell ‘‘Dollars.’’ 


OUT WEST 
1910 


Fiction wtth a 
Snap and Vim. 


OUT WEST 
1910 
The New Serial 


a Winner. 


OUT WEST 
1910 
Doubles Value but 


cuts Price to 


$1.50 


OUT WEST 
1910 


A Word to 
Advertisers. 


OUT WEST is the magazine you need for information 
about a live section of our country. “Something Doing 
Out West” is our watchword. Many big propositions 
are being developed out here, and we are going to let 
you know. 


OUT WEST will run a big illustrated article each month 
on some new industry or significant development of 
Western resources. These articles are of general in- 
terest to all, and spell “dollars” to the alert. 


OUT WEST has a certain literary prestige which will 
be maintained. We will feature the work of new West- 
ern writers, who put some of the snap and vim of the 
West into their fiction. We have some corking good 
business stories for early use. 


OUT WEST will follow up R. C. Pitzer’s clever serial 
with another winner, touching another side of “the ro- 


mantic West.” 


OUT WEST cuts its subscription price for 1910. One- 
fifty instead of three dollars is the price for 1910, but 
the value of the magazine will be doubled. 

And now, it’s up to you! 


OUT WEST in 1909 was a $3.00 magazine, and though 
the markets were full of $1.50 magazines OUT WEST 
subscribers paid $3.00 cheerfully for what they wanted. 
You see, it’s not a question of “how cheap,” but “how 
good,” with our people. Don’t you think they are worth 


cultivating? 


Out West Magazine Co, 


Mason Opera House Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


a 














Hummel Bros. & Co., “Help Center.” 116 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 











Scientific Living 
FOR PROLONGING THE 
TERM OF HUMAN LIFE 


The New Domestic Science 
Cooking to simplify living and retain the 
LIFE ELEMENTS IN FOOD 


By Laura Nettleton Brown 


This work represents new views on the nealth 
qpention. especially as related to food. It treats 
of the life in food, showing that in its prepara- 
tion by the usual ‘methods the life-giving vital- 
ity is destroyed; that is, the organic elements 
become inorganic. It also shows that food 
which cannot be used uncooked can be rendered 
= and digestible without destroying its 

value. The reason is clearly stated and 
recipes and directions for cooking, with menus 
for a balanced diet, are given. A clear line of 
distinction is shown between food and stimu- 
lants or drugs. It treats of the chemistry of 
food in a way that is easily understood and 
made practical, and should be read by all who 
are interested in the maintenance of health and 
longevity and by students and teachers of do- 
mestic science, by whom its new and wactien! 
ideas will be Ruprocsntes. 300 Cree $1.00, 
with Health-Culture one year Riise 


THE HEALTH-CULTURE CO., 
421 ST. James Bidg., New York. 


N. A sample copy of Health-Culture and 
list of ‘books on Scientific Living SENT FREE. 








TRAFFIC IN GIRLS 


Following the startling expose in Me- 
Clure’s and Current Literature, comes 
President Taft’s message, urging the en- 
actment of more stringent laws against 
the importation of women for immoral 
purposes. It is admitted by well-informed 
men that in our so-called land of liberty 
there flourishes an interstate and interna- 
tional trade in “white slaves.” 








It has taken nearly a score of years to 
make the public realize that such appall- 
ing conditions exist; that the most revolt- 
ing form of human slavery disgraces most 
of our great cities. 


The first book to tell the truth about 
these conditions was written at the direc- 
tion of the late Chas. N. Crittenton, found- 
er of the Florence Missions. For many 
years this little volume has spread the 
facts that are now generally admitted. 
The low price of the book (thirty cents, 
postpaid,) was intentional: it was written 
to arouse public sentiment. The book, 
“Traffic in Girls,” may be ordered of the 


TRAFFIC PUBLISHING CO. 
P.0.Box 625, Station € LOS ANGELES, Cal. 

















Business 


$25 to $75 a Week for 


Builders 


undertaking to add at least 100,000 subscriptions to four of the best 


O UR Association is engaged in a co-operative campaign in which we are 


selling magazines in America. 


terprise and gumption can do as well. 


commission 








copies and everything else needed in the campaign. 


Some of our members are already mak- 
ing good. One hustling young man in the little village of Punxsutawney, 
Pa., took 383 orders during his first month, earning a commission of $1.00 per 


order, and winning a $75.00 prize. Any young man or woman possessing en- 
We supply all printed matter, sample 


In addition to our big 


WE OFFER THREE HIGH GRADE AUTOMOBILES 
AND $3000 IN CASH PRIZES 
to workers making the best records during the campaign. If you are a hust- 


ler and want to earn several hundred dollars during the next six months, it 
will pay you to investigate our proposition at once. We want active mem- 


bers in every part of the country. Only reliable and enterprising young men 
and women need apply. For particulars and reservation of territory, write at 


once to 


THE MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS ASSOCIATION 


601 Bancroft Building 


New York City 














Just say, “I saw your ad. in “OUT WEST MAGAZINE” 
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HARRY WHITNEY 


OW would you like to spend a year in the Arctic with no 
companions but Eskimos, and no friend but your rifle? Harry 
Whitney did it. His account of the long months spent with the musk 
ox in the middle of Ellesmere Land is the biggest hunting story of the 
year, because it is the most unusual. His photographs are the best 
that ever came out of the Arctic. Incidentally, he was the only white 
man to meet both Dr. Cook and Commander Peary in the far North. 
His story begins in the December number of THE OUTING 
MAGAZINE. 


The same number of OUTING contains twelve other articles 
that no lover of the outdoors dare ignore. 












All newsstands 25c. $3.00 a year; $4.50 2 years; $6.00 3 years. 


OUTING SExos 


Just say, “I saw your ad. in “OUT WEST MAGAZINE” 





















The Mahogany and 
Hickory of 
America 
a4 


The Timber situation in this country 
is beginning to be one of the greatest 
questions before the public. In Eucalyp- 
tus we have the only possible solution. 

A wood that grows five times as fast 
as oak or hickory and is stronger and far 
better for furniture and will reproduce 
itself from the stump as often as it is 
cut. 

We have the best proposition, best 
land, all of our planting contracts guar- 
anteed by $25,000 bond, all moneys paid 
to trust company who receipts for same 
and makes deeds and contracts. Send 
for new art booklet. 


The EDITOR 


A Journal of Information for 
Literary Workers, is “The Little 
Schoolmaster” for the Whole Fra- 
ternity of Writers 








helpful articles by writers and edi- 
tors, showing the sort of material 
wanted, how it should be prepared, and 
how to sell. Technical articles upon all 
branches of literary work. Current in- 
formation as to the Literary Market, 
showing the present needs of various 
publications. Advance information re- 
garding all prize story competitions. 
Announcements of new publications, and 
their needs. 
The only journal of its character in 
America, and one that no writer can 
afford to be without. 


$1.00 a year—l5c a copy 


E ‘eto month, forty-eight pages of 











ADDRESS 


The Editor Publishing Company 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


American Eycalyptus Co. 


Department A 


343 So. Hill Street 
































A QUESTION... 


Are you a Fancier of Poultry, Dogs, Pigeons and Pets for pleasure or profit 
> 


Then you want the Fanciers’ Journal of the Pacific Coast, the paper that is read 
by ‘ed nha coguiaatad and Dog and Pet-Stock Fancier from British Columbia 
to Mexico— 


PACIFIC COAST FANCIER’S NONTHLY 


It was established in 1885, and is beautifully illustrated, handsome and interesting 
from cover to cover. Every prominent breeder advertises in its pages, and if you want to 
keep posted in all that goes on in the Poultry, Dog and Pet-Stock world of California and 
the rest of the Pacific Coast you need the Fanciers’ Monthly. 

The Fanciers’ Monthly is the Pioneer Poultry Journal of the Pacific Coast. It has 
always been and is today recognized all over the United States as the poultry magazine 
of the West, thoroughly practical, strictly up-to-date—not a luxury but a necessity, if 
you want to make poultry pay. 

The Fanciers’ Monthly has for ten years been a favorite with breeders of Dogs, Pig- 
eons and Pets. It pays its readers and it pays its advertisers. 

The Fanciers’ Monthly is beautifully illustrated, brim full of good reading, and is a 
prime favorite with successful breeders. 

The Fanciers’ Monthly costs but little. No person who keeps fowls or pets, few or 
many, can afford not to take it. Try it! Accept nothing claimed to be just as good. 
There is but one Fanciers’ Monthly. It has many imitators, but no equals. 

Send your address and $1.00 and receive the Fanciers’ Monthly regularly for two 
years, being but fifty cents, or it will be sent on trial one year for seventy-five cents. 


San Jose, California 


FANCIERS’ MONTHLY ::  ::— :: 
































prevents early wrinkles. It is mot a freckle coating; it re 
moves them. ANYVO CO., 427 North Main St., Los Augeles 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREA 
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WHAT WE GIVE FREE 


Get Better Acquainted 
With The 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


for there is an ingenuous, great-hearted 
Americanism about it that everybody likes. 
They like it intensely - devotedly - endear- 
— ingly. So will you. 
This Illustration is greatly reduced from actual There’s a national chorus of “‘Likes’”’ 
size of Sugar Bow! . 
like these:- 





“I like none better than the ‘National’— so does all the family.”’ 
“It goes without saying’’----‘‘Fine’’----“‘Better than all others put to- 
gether”’ ----’’ Just great’’----‘‘Raising my family on it’’----‘‘Fills a place 
no other magazine can take’’---- etc etc. 


Send your subscription for 1910 now and get 
the two last issues for 1910. 
Fourteen most interesting numbers for $1.50 


A handsome, gold-lined, quadruple sil - 
ver-plated, satin finish Sugar and Cream 
set for every new subscriber at 1.50 
per year. These sets are beautiful, dur ~ 
able and just the thing for Birthday, o” 
Christmas Gifts. Subscriptions should 
be forwarded at once. 

If preferred, we will substitute for the 
silver set, a handsome solid brass Ash 
Tray for a gentleman's smoking table. 
This isthe latest art design from the 
Brasscrafters’ Shops. Fill out the coupon vtyis iMustration is greatly reduced from actual 


size of Cream Pitcher 











NATIONAL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. ‘2 ) (400960 040009005 009 40006008008 1909 

Gentlemen: Find enclosed herewith 1.70 for which please send for one year the 
National Magazine to........ ue whataca'a ‘eden. Beesneneen er er me wl 
SD. wtccaneVeecnnn DEED Vavisets tes seseee beginning WERickendsess issue. Also send the 
Quadruple Silver Plated, Gold Lined Sugar and Cream Set (patpaip) to : 
Dn Ue eka atvae che das set rer tate 


Sign your name. 
Add 20 cents if the 
Ee - ee GEO SOR - «tf Maw UF SC Meme re eee Sede deccecosccseesecesceson 




















Just say, “I saw your ad. in “OUT WEST MAGAZINE” 

















statements in “OUT WES 





NOTICE 


GET AN 


OUT WEST REPORT 


Owing to the great number of letters received by the OUT 
WEST Magazine asking for information regarding localities, 
companies, and general subjects pertaining to the Pacific Coast, 
the Southwest and Mexico, it has been decided by the business 
management to open a department, in charge of competent per- 
sons, for the purpose o supplying reliable information and 
reports. The service is free and dependable—to all alike—and 
on any subject or locality embraced above. 

An “OUT WEST REPORT”—a personal letter giving the 
desired information in detail so far as we have it or can obtain 
it, will be sent the enquirer—also literature on the subject where 
such is issued. 

Persons desiring information regardin a7 7 eee locality 
will, by writing us, be — with an “ EST REPORT” 
giving the information desired, also antes on the locality 
where any is issued. 

Anyone desiring to find the >: best adapted for their 
particular purpose will, by writin stating exactly what is 
wanted, receive an “OU WES REPORT, telling where it 
can be found and giving complete information regarding the 
locality, with literature on same if any is issued. 

If information is desired r ‘West any particular land or 
mining company, an “OUT WEST REPO T” will give all 
the reliable information that it is possible to get on the subject. 

If a new location is desired for reasons of health, let us know 
what is wanted or required, and an “OUT WEST REPORT” 
will immediately put you in touch with a suitable location. 

If a hotel of a particular class is desired, write us telling 
st what is wanted, and we will send an “OUT WEST RE- 
ORT” telling where to find exactly the place. 

If uncertain as to just what is wanted, where wanted or how 

to get it, and it pertains to the Pacific Coast, Southwest or 
jayne eng write us at once for an “OUT WEST REPORT” on 

e sub 

An “OUT WEST REPORT” can be depended on—all infor- 
mation will be prompt, complete and reliable. We have nothing 
to sell, except magazines and advertising space. 

This department service is open alike to our subscribers and 
others. It costs the enquirers nothing, and may save much by 
helping to avoid expensive mistakes 

Always get an “OUT WEST REPORT”—then you are sure. 

Address all letters of enquiry to, 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE 
Dept. OUT WEST REPORT Los Angeles, California 


NOTE—OUT WEST ere nothing more than the correctness of the 
REPORTS.” It cannot guarantee that any particular 

investment will be profitable, or any particular place agreeable to the individual. 
The department is conducted by the business management of OUT WEST,—not 
by the editorial staff. 























Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 116-118 E. Second. 
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Eucalyptus Timber Corporation 


Largest Growers of Eucalyptus 


in America. 
IT OWNS the land it sells; grows its owr 
trees 
IT GUARANTEES the species; | nts the 
trees 





IT CARES 








IT SECURES highest standard of produc 


ranty deed 


Irrigation now under con- IT SAFEGUARDS the investment wit! 
structioninGlenn County. soil, abundant water, (sub-irrigated 


land) and nsi u 
The cheapest Alfalfa and rT IED the safety of the investment 


best so 



























































Orangeland in California. integrity of management; by knowledg 
The Central Irrigating IT, PROVIDES certainty of profit, by es 
Canal, the largest in Cali- Sonat oF tka wecliaeal tan teaee 
fornianowready tofurnish Valley, creating hareweed Umber os 
water to all. Our oranges oT ee Ge eee te Se See 
are ripe one month earlier mont of industries creates ite marget 
than southern Californie. geres t a large Seve Sas mate ie 
¢ Write for prospectus. w vite pve our guarantee proposition. 
Planted lands. 
——_—_ Rn Eucalyptus Timber Corporation 
W. E. GERMAIN yaad Senin 
P. O. Box 65 gr eee 
Willows, Glenn Co., California etn cient Sei eee 
City Nat Bank, H ‘ 
2) SEER RAATT 
a 
Yearly for Life 
We are growing -rop in California t pays $750 to $ t first f 
nd every year. That s ds too g t has been 
done and is now being done. There a no years of waiting for profits, ng 
oranges, grapes or eucalyptus. You get t t first and every year. 
PROFIT SHARING By, 
. ey ar. a: $7 These 
are no crop failures 
FACTS, NOT PROMISES \ 
+} Ay 
Californi nd paid out by them only for things done, not things promised. 
OUR BOOKLET Tells the story « 
oe $7500 to $ lif2 
income and hon n tl l f suns] 
Write f 





Turkish American Tobacco Corporation 


Suite C, 505 Central Building, Los Angeles, California 
































Bishops. 
Roveh House 
Chocolates 


[N THE BOX of “Rough House” 
you find candies decidedly unlike 
what you have ever had before. Thirty 
different kinds of centers. = 


If you can't get them from your dealer send us 
ten cents in stamps for a sample package. 


BISHOP @ COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











This Trademark 


used only for the 











™\ COCOA AND 
\ CHOCOLATE 


Look for it on all 
your purchases 








Mae 
U.S. Pat. Off, 


Send for free recipe book, finely illustrated 


WALTER BAKER & Go. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 




















One = aoe All Engines 


Don’t t rar sed the conflicting 


and uncertain pertormat s of oils t 
“made especially for ferent types of « 
and engines or to meet different condit 
aa re’s one oil that gives perfect lh 


itypes of engi 


‘TEOLDE 


Auto ee ~ oa 


The only oil t! y non-carbon 
pure, free < and cle: i t feeds regular 
all conditions of 
grade only, w 
only one eee 
the name Zerolene 

Put up in cans wit! a pagent spout 
that cannot be refi li—also 
barrels for garage trace Sold | 

dealers everywhe 


booklet 
Zero- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 











(ESTABLISHED 1879 


for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
Colds, Diphtheria 


‘*Used while you sleep’ Catarrh. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
exist where Cresolene is used 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting bot 
as a curative and preventive in contagious 
diseases 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 
years of successful use 

For Sate by All Drugygists 
Send P. D olive Booklet 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throa Foblevs i ot the irritated throat 


>t your druggist or from 10c in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 180 Fulton St., New York 


Leeming -Miles Building Montreal, Canada 











have been established over 69 years. By our system 
of paymentsevery family in moderatecircumstances 
can own a VOSE piano. We take old iustrumeuts 
home freeof expense. Write for Cat mare, D and explanations. 
VOSE &SONS PIANO CO Boston. Mass. 





in exchange and deliver the new piano im your 
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